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BRIGHTON CLIPS 


*The BFR has in the past given.little space to either 
the new Cuban cinema or any other of the 'cinema nuovo' 
movements in Latine America.. This ts not - as we are 
sometimes accused of - because-our emphasis on the 
‘American’ cinema makes us cast aspérsions on anything 
produced further south than Hollywood, but simply because 
too few of these films have yet penetrated beyond the pale of 
London. A recent production of the Gardner Centre of Arts 
gives us, however, at least the opportunity to mention a 
Cuban who is actively involved in the modern Cuban cinema. 
Eduardo Manet, author of THE NUNS has been working as 
a producer at the Cinematic Institute in Havana, and he is 
also said to have been an assistant of Chris Marker on CUBA 
SI! , the famous pro-castro documentary which in France 
was banned by the cersors. 


THE NUNS, as a play, cannot and perhaps should not 
be compared with, say, the dramatic inventiveness and 
experimental elan of the films by Gomez, Alea, Alvarez and 
Solas, but Manet shares with these directors the dual per- 
spective of creating popular spectacle, which is nevertheless 
grounded on a rigorous and sensitive knowledge of modern 
European dramatic theory and practice. The Arts Centre 
production tended to over-emphasize the popular side, and 
it was played:'rather too much in the manner of an Elizabethan 
blood-and-gore melodrama, whereas it would have been 
equally possible to see the whole thing as a Brechtian 
'"Lehrsttick', a kind of dramatic parable about a group of 
people caught in a situation with which they are incapable of 
dealing because they cannot decide what role to play. 
One would have preferred a little more emotional restraint 
in the acting, less theatrical naturalism, and instead more 
scope for the central ambiguity (of the mums being men) to 
develop itself dramatically. 


*Some of the best films last month have been provided 
by television. Both BBC and ITV seem to have considerably 
improved the selection of their feature films, and there has 
been ample opportunity recently to sample once more some 
of the best work of directors like Ford, Hawks, Siegel, 
though of course with roughly ten films per week on offer, 
the quality varies considerably. 'High Adventure’ (Sat. BBC1), 
"Midnight Movie' (Sat. BBC2), "Hollywood in the 60s’ (Tues. 
BBC2), 'World Cinema' (Frid. BBC2) all show films of 
interest, and even the umpromising 'For the Family" spot 
on Sun. afternoons has brought some pleasant surprises: 
Wellman's GOODBYE MY LADY, and Ford's THE LONG 
GREY LINE. ITV programmes are usually less consistently 
to be recommended, but here, too, Sat., Sun; Tues, and 
Thursday's films have included some remarkable revivals: 
Minnelli, Hawks, Wyler, Ford. 


Some reservations, however, have to be made. First of 
all, nothing can compare with seeing a film on a proper 
screen to judge the quality of a director's mise-en-scene, 
the care in detail and composition, the balance of medium 
shots and close-ups, and all long-shots are completely lost 
when a cinemascope landscape is reduced to a line of blurred 
dots and white specks. The fact that it seems to have been 
decided to give preference to indifferent colour movies over 
good black-and-white ones is regrettable, given that only an 
infinitessimal proportion of viewers are in a position to 
appreciate the doubtful gain. . 


More serious, of course, are the commercial breaks 
on ITV which not only makes nonsense of the carefully 
controlled flow of dramatic tension (so important ina 


Preminger or Ray movie — not to mention more obvious 
examples like Hitchcock), but also induces running-time 
conscious producers to cut the film to shreds and lop off 
complete scenes, or worse, to take out a few shots here 
and there in order to squeeze in another petrol-ad. 
Minnell's TEA AND SYMPATHY and Ford's DONOVAN'S 
REEF were particularly heavy casualties. There doesn% 
seem to be any hope that these malpractices might one day 
be stopped, but one wonders about the cynical attitudes to 
audiences who are treated to films which those choosing 
them hold in such low esteem that they feel authorized to 
mangle them whichever way they please. No movie deserves 


to be judged by its ITV-cover(age) alone. This is why this 
issue has several articles on films recently shown on TV - 
Wyler's CARRIE, Hawks' HATARI. The article on Nicholas 
Ray attempts to give a kind of introduction to the director 
of THE LUSTY MEN, 
Saturday. 


classic 
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Mon. re. 6th. Sun. Apr. 12th, 
*WILL PENNY (USA °67) B.F.T. TORA NO 0 (Japan '45) B.F.T. 
T.Gries & 8. 30 A.Kurosawa 7.30 
MAROONED (USA '69) 0de6n -* HOMBRE (USA '66) Classic 
J .Sturges M.Ritt 6.55 
KEARTOUM (GB °66) Snbassy *LES BICHES (France *68) Continentale 
B.Dearden 6.55 s . C.Uhabrol 7.04 
WEST SIDE STORY (USA '61) Orion THE BRIG (USA *6)) B.F.T. 
R.Wise 7.35 J. and A, Mekas 70 
*MIDNIGHT COWBOY (USA *@) ~ Classic THE GREEN BERETS (USA '69) Enbassy 
J erg es 7.0 J Wayne 
. ¥.Drurract pee Ee) Continentate THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN , A.B.C, 
Tues. Apr. 7th. 
* WILL PENNY B.F.T, Mon. Apr. 13th. 
MAROONED Odeon THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK (USA '59) B.F.T. 
KHARTOUM Enbassy &-Stevens 8.30 
WEST SIDE STORY Orion * EASY RIDER (USA 69) : Orion 
* MIDNIGHT COWBOY Classic D.Hopper 7.0 
3 ‘ : 
SILKKN SKIN . Continentalle pens 68) aie 
Weds. Apr. 8th. * HOMBRE Classic 
* WILL PENNY B.F.T. “LES BICHES Continentale 
MAROONED Odeon THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN A.B.C. 
KHARTOUM Embassy THE GREEN BERETS Smbassy 
WEST SIDS STORY -— Orion 
> MIDNIGHT COWBOY Classic 
; Tues. Apr. 14th. 
saceiiaiars Contanentale THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK B.F.T. 
Thurs. Avr. 9th. * EASY RIDER Orion 
IN COLD BLOOD (USA '67) B.F.T. DUFFY Orion 
R.Brooks 8.30 * HOMBRE Classic 
THE M°CIC CHRISTIAN (GB '69) A.BLC. * LES BICHES Continentale 
7 MoSrath, THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN A.B.C. 
WeST SIDE STORY Orion . . THE GREEN BERETS Embassy 
* MIDNIGHT COWBOY Classic 
amie aol Continentale Weds. Apr. 15th. 
Fria. Avr. 10th. * ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST Duke of Yorks 
* CRIMINAL LIFE OF ARCHIBALDO DS LA CRUZ . S$ Leone (Italy '69) 
L.Bunuel (Mexico *55) BBC 2 DIARY OF ANNE FRANK B.F.T. 
IN COLD BLOOD B.F.T. * EASY RIDER Orion 
THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN , A.B.C. DUFFY Orion 
WEST SIDE STORY Orion * HOMBRE Classic 
* MIDNIGHT COWBOY Classic * TES BICHES Continentale 
SILKEN - THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN A.B.C. 
a Continentals THE GREEN BERETS - Enbassy 
Sat. Apr. llth. 
* THe SEVENTH SEAL (Sweden '58) B.F.T. 
I.Bergman : 1 po. Yhurs. Apr. 16th. 
> THE FAR COUNTRY (USA '5k) Tv BONJOUR TRISTESSS (USA '57) Continentale 
A.Mayn 0.Preminger 6.59 
* HOUSE OF BAMBOO (USA *55) BBC 2 JOHN AND MARY (USA '69) Odeon 
$.“uller : P.Yates 
SALOME (USA '53) TV * EASY RIDER : Orion 
W.Dieterle ; DUFFY Orion 
IN COLD BLOOD : B.F.T. * HOMBRE - Classic 
THE MAGIC CHRISTIAN A.B.C. * ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST Duke of Yorks 
WEST SIDE STORY Orion 
* MIDNIGHT COWBOY Classic 
SILKEN SkIN Continentale » 
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Frid. Apr. 17th. 
BONJOUR TRISTESSE 


* EASY RIDER 


DUFFY 


* HOMBRE 


JOHN AND MARY 


Sat. Apr. 18th. 


*THE LAWLESS BREED (USA '53) 


R.Walsh 

WILD STRAWBERRIES (Sweden '57) 
I.Bergman 

BONJOUR TRISTESSE 


* EASY RIDER 


DUFFY 


* HOMBRE 


JOHN AND MARY 


* ONCE UPON A TIME IN THE WEST 


Sun. Apr. 19th. 
THE BOSTON STRANGLER (USA '68) 
R-Fleischer 


Continentaie 
Orion 

Orion 
Classic 
Odeon 


Tv 


ja ei 

1 po 
Continentale 
Orion 

Orion 

Classic 
Odeon 

Duke of Yorks 


Duke of Yorks 


THE LaST OF THE MOHICANS (USA '35) TV 


& Seitz 

DANCE OF THE HERON (Holland ‘'65) 
F .4edemaker 

JOHN AND MARY 


Mon. Apr. 20th. 

CLOSELY OBSERVED TRAINS (Czec '66) 
J Menzel 

THE BOSTON STRANGLER 

JOHN AND MARY 


lues. Apr. 21st. 
TO KILL A MOCKING BIRD (USA '62) 
R.Mulligan 


TRIUMPH OF THE WILL (Germany *36) 


L.Riefenstahl 
CLOSELY OBSERVED TRAINS 
JOHN AND MARY 


Weds. Avr. 22nd, 

I'M NO ANGEL (USA *33) 
W.kuggles; M.West 

CLOSELY OBSERVED TRAINS 

THE BOSTON STRANGLER 

JOHN AND MARY ° 


Thurs. Apr 23rd. 


BF .T. 
1630 
Odeon 


BF Ls 

8. 30 

Duke of Yorks 
Odeon 


BBC 2 


Univ. A2 
11.30 am 
B.F.T. 
Odeon 


SussFilm Soc. 
4+ 7 po. 
BEST. 

Duke of Yorks 
Odeon 


SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT (Swed. '59 SussFilm Soc. 


I.Bergnan 


6.30. 


BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID Odeon 


(USA '70) 
THE BOSTON STRANGLER 


Frid. Apr. 2hth. 

HIGH NOON (USA '52) 
t.Zinneman 

BUTCH CASSIDY 


Sat. P. etbs 

THE FACE (Sweden '58) 
I.Bergnan 

THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME (GB '27) 
H.B.Wolfe 

HIGH NOON 

BUTCH CASSIDY 


Duke of Yorks 


Classio 
11 pm 
Odeon 


NewSuss Film 
Group 8.Opm 


Classic 


_ Odeon 


Sun. Apr. 26th. 
* THs COLLECTOR (GB '65) 
W.Wyler 


* THE BRIDE WORE BLACK (France '67) 


F Truffaut 

SLOW RUN (Canada '69) 
L.Kardish 

BUTCH CASSIDY 


Mon. Apr. 27th. 
* BONNIE AND CLYDE (USA '67) 
A.Penn 
BULLITT (USA '69) 
P.Yates 
= THE BRIDE WORE BLACK 
* THECOLLECTOR 
BUTCH CASSIDY 


Tues. Apr. 28th. 

* BONNIS AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 

+ THE BRIDE WORE BLACK 
BUTCH CASSIDY 


eds. Ahr. 29th. 
RErLecTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE 
=  J.Huston (USA '67) 
BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 
+ THE BRIDE WORE BLACK 
* THE COLLECTOR 
BUTCH CASSIDY 


Thurs. Apr. 30th. 
* PISRROT iB FOU (France '65) 


J-L.Godard 
* POINT BLANK (USA '67) 
J .Boorman 
THE CINCINNATI KID (USA '6)) 
N.Jewison 
* THE LONG RIDE HOME (USA '67) 
P.Karlson 
* BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 
+ THE BRIDE WORE BLACK 
* THE COLLECTOR 


Frid. May 1st. 


Duke of Yorks 


Classic 
7.0 
Boke Tl. 
7050 
Odeon 


Orion 
7.0 
Orion 


Classic 
Duke of Yorks 
Odeon 


Orion 
Orion 
Classic 
Odeon 


Suss Film Soc 
4+ 7 pm 
Orion 

Orion 

Classic 

Duke of Yorks 
Odeon 


2usstilm Soc 
6.30 
Acadeny 


Academy 


Enbassy 

7-40 

Orion 

Orion 

Classic 

Duke of Yorks 


KING KONG VERSUS GODZILLA (Jap. '6.) Classic 


= POINT BLANK 
THE CINCINNATI KID 
«BONNIE AND CLYDE 
BULLITT 
* THE BRIDE WORE BLACK 
* THE LONG RIDE HOME 


Sat. May 2nd. 
THE VIRGIN SPRING (Sweden '59) 


I.Bergman 

* POINT BLANK 

THE CINCINNATI KID 
* BONNIE AND CLYDE 

BULLITT 
*THE BRIDE WORE BLACK 
* THE LONG RIDE HOME 
*THE COLLECTOR 

XING KONG VERSUS GODZILLA 


11 pm 
Academy 
Academy 
Orion 
Orion 
Classic 
Enbassy 


Classic 
Enbassy 
Yuxe of Yorks 
Classic 11 pn, 


PREVIEWS 


THE LAWLESS BREED (USA 1952) Raoul Walsh; Rock Hudson, 
Julia Adams, 


The antinomies ot ambition which pervade the work 
or Walsh, the moral courses of his heroes, are, on the 
one hand respectability, and on the other adventure. 

In THE LAWLESS BREED, as in THE ROARING TWENTIES and 
HIGH SIERRA, these antinomies are embodied in the char- 
acters ot two radically opposed women, who feature in 
the lite of the hero, outlaw John Wesley Hardin: the 
bourgeois Jane Brown represents an idyllic respectabil- 
‘ity, while the saloon-girl Rosie belongs to the pre- 
carious world of adventure. Like BAND Or ANGELS, THE 
LAWLESS BREED is specitically concerned with demonstra- 
ting that these antinomies are irreconcilable and dis- 
parate., In the extraordinary scene where Jane, dressed. 
in a pure white, is shot dow by a sherift's posse 
while aiding Hardin's escape, Walsh emphasises the ad- 
venturer's impossibility ot attaining the ideal of re- 
spectability. But in this movie which is one ot’ Walsh's 
most misanthropic statements about the oldash of ambit- 
ion and reality, neither is Hardin allowed the the con- 
summation of the adventurous ethic, because ot the ex- 
treme pressure of exterior forces. Walsh undercuts 
what appears to be a happy ending, with Hardin, his 
debt © society paid by a long prison term, settling 
down with Rosie and a son he has never seen, in the 
white cottage which was Jane's dream; for his image of 
Hardin, finally brought home to his farm, in a wagon 
and badly wounded, negates the adventure ethic, and the. 
vitality of the hero has achieved through his outlazry. 
That scene is Walsh's alarming, macabre comment on 
Hardin's illusion of "domestic bliss". 


Sat. April léth T.V. BBC 2. P sb. 


(USA 1955): Samuel Fuller: Robert Stack, 
Robert Ryan 


HOUSE Of BAMBOO 


HOUSE OF BAMBOO depicts the inf'iltration and even- 
tual destruction ot a criminal organization working in 
Japan, and composed of ex-G.I.s by an American army 
Sergeant posing as a petty hoodium. although represent— 
ative of the gangster genre, the movie demonstrates 
ettectively how Fuller's pictures can be specifically 
located as 'war films'. Sparier's 'mission' is clear: 
like a soldier he must infiltrate enemy lines. The 
psychotic criminal leader Sandy is described as a 'five 
svar general'; he organizes his crimes as if they were 


milita od Taper Forshadowing UNDERWORLD USA, the 
bettle by the law to oppose crime in HUUSE OF BAMBOO is @ 


bettle 12 Pp HOU 
SStHn sPhaBt5 °F 76 "SELES DERE Urpcgbling PLUKVE, OW. 
periphery. The infiltration of Spanier, his capacity 
as a double-agent, enables Fuller to realize his complex 
preoccupation with racial identity. In Fuller's eyes, 
Sandy's crime is a destructive, anarchistic delinquency, 
emphasized by the crouching criminal as he is hunted by 
the police in the children's playground, and his mean- 
ingless shooting into the crowd. Lucid, understated, 
HOUSE OF ‘BAMBOO is one of Fuller's finest movies, dem- 
onstrating the aid he derived from the genre ot’ the 
American cinema, but demonstrating also his ability to 
incorporate complex preoccupations into those genres. 


Sat. April llth. T.V. BBC 2. P.L. 


George Hamilton. 


- THE LONG RJDE HOME (USA 1967): Phil Karlson; Glenn Ford, 


THE LONG RIDE HOME, initially a Corman project, was 


‘Karlson's last movie before he was dragged into the 


ghastly Matt Helm cycle (THE SILENUERS, THE WREUKING 
CREW) and television assignments. 


The journey of the title is an increasingly savage 


vendetta between a magnanimous Union otficer, Major 
Woolecott (Glenn Ford), and an empittered, psychotic 
contederate captain (George Namiiton), sparked ofr by 
the «adnap and subsequent rape or the rormer's piretistic 
wite Kmily, by the Latter. With a stark objectivity 
which calls to mind his finest work in the gengster 
genre during the fifties (SUANDAL SH=ET, 99 RIVER STREEIP, 
THE BROTHERS RIGO), Karison depicts the collapse or 
all moral standards as Major Woolcott progresses from 
wearily forgiving victor to savagely brutal revenger. 
So meticulously governing by the rule book when we 
first see him as a commander of a prison cex=p during 
the last days ot the Civil War, he finally crosses 
illegally into Mexico in order to exact his revenge, 
but when intormed ot this by his sergeant, his only 
reply is "what border?" Karlson's world is a world 

ot treachery and betrayal, where right and wrong become 
indistinguishable as the dark blue unit‘orms ot the 
Union soldiers become. (through dust end dirt) indis- 
tinguishable from the grey Cont'ederate uniforms. Sig- 
nificantly, the only characters that Karlson shows, 
besides Emily and the soldiers, are the prostitutes 

ot the border cantina. 


Assuredly Karlson's finest movie, and an excellent 
example of the sort of statement which the Azerican 
cinemas B-feature bracket (now absorbed into T.V.) was 
at one time capable. 


PLL. 


Thurs. April 30th. Embassy. 


THE COLLECTOR (G.B. 1965): William Wyler; Terence Stamp, 
Samantha Eggar. 


‘ Released at the Cannes Film Festival of 1965, THE 
CULLECTUR surprised many critics; Wyler had apparently 
at last made a good film, for which he was himself - 
fully responsible. The truth lies elsewhere: unlike 
his better work (THs LITTLE FOXES, THE BIG COUNTRY, 
FUNNY GIRL) which does contain a mis-en-scene, Wyler 
plants his camera in front ot the characters and lets 
John Fowle's story ot a strange young man, a butterfly 
collector, who one day adds a young girl to his col- 
lection, work for him. His static trame in fact dev-— 
elops a fine claustrophobia as the girl tries to escape 
from the man, with fatal results. 


Sun, April 26th. Duke of Yorks. Pslis 
HOMBRE (USA 1966): Martin Ritt. 
HOMBRE is more ot a traditional Western. The pas= 


sengers in a stagecoach are threatened by a gang ot 
outlaws and turn to Hombre for help. He is m indian 
and the film deals with American attitudes towards 
Indians as well as with the more standard contlict of 
Good and Evil. It would be interesting to place HOMBRE 
on a scale of how Westerns have dealt with Indians with 
a John Wayne massacre at one end, and TELL THSM WILLIs 
BUY IS HERE at the other. 


Sun. April 12th Classic. J.K. 


ONLE UPON A TIME IN THs WEST (Italy/USA 1969): Sergio Leone. 


The justitiications which have been proffered for 
Leone's latest bloodbath are that it is an extremeiy 
well done reconstruction ot the Old West, and that there 
is scrupulous attention to detail. This attention is 
not only focussed on cutlery and clothing, it is also 
devoted to techniques ot violence. Although the opening 
Scene can be seen as a harmless parody ot HItH NOON, it 
is quickly followed by the slaughter ot a whole family 
which climaxes in the point-blank shooting of a small boy. 
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What is most objectionable about the “Spaghetti” 
Westerns is that they are made to a formula which is 
supposed to be fitted to what the public wants. Leone 
would have been popular as a director in the Circus 
Maximus, and if the tiim is his idea ot what the public 
wants, it is certainty a pessimistic one 


A comparison to Peckinpah's WILD BUNCH would only 
‘show how structurless Leone's plot is, how gratuitous 
the violence, and how little Leone is conscious of 
either what the West was, or what the Western is. Both 
directors worked| on the script for their films. Peckinpah 
seems to use the Western tradition, undercutting it, 
always avoiding making the violence sensational by 
making it anti-climatic. His script is tightly written 
and at least explores a central idea, making use of 
historical context to reintorce the theme ot men caught 
out of their time. 
Wed. April 15th 


Duke ot Yorks. JK. 


THE FAR COUNTRY (USA 1954): Anthony Mann. 


"In comparison with WINCHESTER '73, THE FAR COUNTRY 
is formally pertect, yet a minor work. The film is 
built round a caretul set ot oppositions: corrupt Skagway 
and the emerging community ot Dason; the motifs ot gold, 
which ‘drives a man crazy', and food, especially cofi'ee, 
which comes to represent neighbourliness and sharing; 
Ronda who balances Jeff in looking at'ter herselt', and 
Renee who believes that helping other peopie is part of 
living. But the key opposition is between the fascistic 
Gannon, who represents the logical outcome of that hait 
ot Jeff that rejects the community, and the paternal 
Ben, Jett''s partner, who evokes human and democratic 
ideals. This familiar structure ensures that the 
resolution ot the action - Jeft''s solipsism leading to 
Ben's death which then drives him to destroy Gannon - 
has Mann's characteristic intensity." 


Sat. April 1th. T.V. Horizons West. 


THE FACE (Sweden 1958): Ingmar Bergman. 


After some six years Bergman returned, with his 
letest films, to|a theme he explored in THE FALE. 
Tnois film, also calted THE MAGICIAN, is about what 
might be called the characteristic theme of Western art 
in the mid 20th century. THE FsaCE is the story of an 
illusionist who is required to prove the efficacy of 
has illusions in front ot the local town council and 
scientitic gentry. It is a story with = happy ending. 
- eventually Vogler, the magic1an, is called to appear 
betore the King ot Sweden. 


In the meantime, however, black comedy is used to 
point to one of the morals — that illusion, for all its 
phoneyness, is often more ettective than 'reality' and 
that rationality, at least as represented in men of 
science, is more often than not a displacement of 
irrational fears, Thus the doctor's ordeal by trickery 
in which, for example, artificial thunder has greater 
emotional power than the real thunder to which it is 
counterposed. 


Yet the central image that remains is that of 
Vogler the illusionist removing his stage face in the 
privacy ot his bedroom. The artist's power over him- 
selt and others liesin artitice and illusion and this 
magician's face is also that ot the film director's. 
Thus we are led straight to PERSUNA; but once that 
apove is accepted the artist is obliged to pay heed to 
the illusion he presents and what it means to others. 
Tnus we are led straight to THE SHAMH and beyond....? 
Sat. April 25th. 


Brighton Film Theatre. G.H. 


THE SEVENTH SEAL (Sweden 1956) Ingmar Bergman. 


Looking at the bleak severity and asceticism of 
his recent films, one tends to become nostalgic about 
the rich texture and visual sensuousness ot his earlier 
‘period films, in particusar THE SEVENTH SEAL. But 
Bergman's themes have remained constant — the spiritual 
signiticance of the individual in Western society ~ 
whether he treats them in 4 medieval guise or on an 
isolated Scandinavian island. 


In THE SEVENTH SEAL Bergnan's knight, knowing 
neither fear nor trembling, sets out on a journey 
into scepticism in search ot his home in a world which 
has become alien to him. Returning from the Holy Landa, 
the knight is contronted by a decaying and dissolving 
world, in which all the t'aces wear the mask of death. 
He can find no answer to his spiritual problems, though 
his critical inte1ligence dissects the inherited values, 
and in his determination he challenges death himself. 
Having agreed to play a game ot chess f'or his lite, he 
proceeds towards his home, encountering a world gtne mad, 
ravaged by the plague, hysterically masochistic (the 
tlagellants), savagely intolerant (the young girl burnt 
as a witch), dissolute and promiscuous (the theatre- 
troupe). Not having ‘ound an answer, the return home 
means death for the knight. 


Sat. April 11th. Brighton Film Theatre. 


LE TIGRE ATME La CHALR FRAICHS (France '64) C. Chabxol. 


As has often been remarked, Chabrol is, of all the 


Nouvelle vague directors, closest to the Hollywood ‘auteur’, 


not only because of his evident admiration for Hitchcock 
or Lang and his habit of manipulating audience identi- 
fication for dramatic ends, but also because he shares 

a typically Hollywood 'protessionalism' that in the past 
made him take on projects under conditions that excluded 
anything more personel than competent craftsmanship. 

The TIGRE, elong with halt a dozen others, belongs to 
this category, and Chaproi himseit, now apparently free 
from the rigours ot commercialist compromise (cf. LES 
BICHES, LA FEMME INFIDELE), has called it ‘une connerie’,. 
The Tiger ot the title is a Bond-type masterspy working 
Yor French intelligence. Chabrot.underplays the absurd 
ity of the situations and is obviously having fun with 
the grotesque characters. 


T.B. 


THE CRIMINAL LIFE OF ARCHIBALDO DE La CRU (Mexico ‘55 
° L. Bunuel 


In the story of a sex-mamiec and sadist Bunvel 
subtly dramatises the revolt of an aristocrat against 
a selt—complacent society. Thwarted constantly by the 
rorce ot circumstances from carrying out his murderous 
plans (his potential victims die through absurd accid~ 
ents) Archibaldo appears as the symbol of the impotent 
aestnete who can neither liberate himseif througnm action, 
nor return return to the purity of childnood. In its 
emphasis on a vis1ous circle and the theme of compulsory 
re-inactment of a past ARUHiBaALUO has something in 
common with THE EXWERMINALING ANGEL. But in the former 
these Bunuelian themes are treated in @ comc-sardomac 
tone, and the hero is finally redeemed by a cunning amd 
money-minded female tourist guide. 


Fri, April 10th BBG 2 TB. 
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REVIEWS 


eroica Poland 1957 


Andrzej Munk 


‘But surely M.Godard, you agree that a film must 
have a beginning, a middle and an ena?! "Certainly, 
but not necessarily in that order,.' 


It is a mark of Godard's mastery of film technique thas 
he makes films which do not have a beginning, middle snd 
end ‘in that order' but which have a structural unity 
and development, It is a mark of Munck's mastery that in 
EROICA he made a film which ostensibly has two beginnings 
and two ends, but has a structural and thematic unity. 


We start by observing a slighthy apprehensive voul- 
enveer being drilled by a member of the Polish (non- 
communist) Home Aray in beleaguered Warsaw during the 
194 rising. The Home Army has risen and captured Warsew 

. from the Germans in expectation of relief by the Red 
Army pinned down some fifty miles east. During an aerial 
attack the 'voulenteer' cuts and runs for it to his hoze 
on the other side of the lines. He arrives to find his 
wife comfortably entertaining a Hungarian officer froz 
the division stationed in that part of the front. Expec- 
ting a bullet for his untimely return, if not for the 
fact that he is a partisan,he consents quite resignedly 
to go for a walk with the Hungarian. Instezd,he is anez— 
ed, not to say annoyed to “find that the Hungarians want 
to discuss the terms under which they will throw in their 
lot with the Poles against the Germans. He has unwilling— 
iy to make his way back to Warsaw to give the message , 
return with an army Major to discuss terms, then retum 
again with the message for headquarters thet the Hung- 
arians will come over if the Russians recognise the Hone 
Army. This is not possible and he finally struggles beck 
to see the Hungarians, and the last hope for the Warsaw 
garrison,disappearing. Both he and the Major realise this 
but leave his safe home to return to Warsaw. : 


The film starts again with the title 'A prisoner of 
war camp for officers captured in the 1939 campaign’, 
We see a colum of prisoners marching towards the camp 
headed by the same Major,who never re-appears. We foll- 
ow one of the new prisoners, an ex-student,into his new 
quarters where he is met by the regular officers who ha-~ 
have existed in this confined space for four years. 
Huge tensions have built up. Only one officer, Zawistowski 
has ever escaped from the camp.44is friend Zak is ostra— 
cised and ostracises the other officers, except for one 
Turk, who enigmatically stands apart from the action, 
The new man discovers that Zawistowski has not really 
escaped but is hiding,cold and sick,in the left of the 
wash-house, fed by Turk, Zak can no longer stand the 
strain and, for a bet, cuts the wire and walks away 
from the camp. He gets ten yards before the guards see 
him wandering aimlessly, and he is brought back by a 
peasant woman. His escapade only makes the claustro- 
phobia worse and after a violent argument he walks 
out into the camp compound after lights out and is 
shot down. Zawistowski sees him die and kills him- 
self. Turk persuades the camp Commandant not to rel= 
ease the news that Zawistowski did not escape and his 
body is smuggled out of the camp hidden in a water tank: 
We are left with a final view of the camp square, first 
full of ‘shuffling figures, then empty. . 


At first sight two stories, tenuously linked. In 
fact, the second episode augments and counterpoints 
the first, both structurally and schematically. 


In both parts we are introduced visually to a 
confined space by a group of marching men. First, 
the beleagured Warsaw with the pointless drilling to 
the sound of gunfire. Second the silent prison camp 
with the remnants of the partisans marching to.capt=-:_. 
ivity. _. 


In the first part, as in the second, the unvarying theme 
is the escape from confinement,épperently easy but fin- 
ally impossible in part one, apparently impossible but 
finally easy(for Zak andZawistowski) in part two. We 
end as we started with aimlessly marching captive mene 


But the question of imprisonment is dealt with at 
a deeper level.The hero of the first episode is impr- 
isoned, not in Warsaw (which he gets in and out of eas- 
ily enough) but in his past, his background, his inab- 
ility to carry out a positive action. He accepts his 
wife taking a lover, accepts that the Poles put him 
in gaol, accepts the job of messenger boy. He is only 
finally liberated from this drifting by the example of 
the Major acting as his conscience, and his final act 
is the free choice to return to fight. 


In the second part’ the problem is put in o differ-~ 
ent form, All the officers are prisoners of the myth of 
'the profession of arms'. When new men arrive, they 
are more interested in their ranks and promotions than 
in the progress of the war. They are imprisoned in 
their own impotence, knowing that'the duty of an offic- 
er is to escape’ but unable to carry out this duty. 
The'escape' of Zawistowski acts both as an inspiration 
and a goad to them, both embodying their myth in prac- 
tice and showing its falsity. Turk, the most enigmatic 
character in the film is immune to these pressures, 
just as the Major in the first part is immune to the 
thoughts of drifting with the tide. But there is a 
difference in that Turk feeds and guards the officers' 
myth by hiding Zawistowski and ultimately ensuring .' 
that his body is not discovered. The other officers 
are unable to break out of their prison, except by <<- 
death. They have no country to return to and no future. 
Rather than the camp Commandant, Turk is the benevolent 
custodian of their prison. 


It is a commonplace to say that a film made in Poland 
in 1957 is more concerned with Poland in 1957 than wibh 
the events it portrays, but this is perhaps more true 
for EROICA than for any other film. Made so soon after 
the ‘Polish October' when ‘the Hungarians behaved like 
Poles, the Poles like Czechs and the Czechs like pigs' 
it was the first film allowed even to mention the fact 
of the Warsaw uprising. 


The fact that in the film it is the Hungarians who 
offer help to the fighting Poles and the Russians who 
essentially thwart that offer need not be laboured. 
Munck is trying to make a more important and difficult 
point. The protagonists of the film mirror the experi- 
ence of the Polish nation,trapped between the German 
and the Russian ‘great powers’..Munck shows two possible 
responses to the situation. The officers , like the 
Polish cavalrymen of '39 are trapped into an utterly 
rigid and inflexible past. Thehero of part one is so 
pliable that he can accomodate any regime, even one 
which puts a foreign officer in his bed. 


What the ‘Polish Road' called for, Munck was say- 
ing was not the utter pliability of the Czechs (of '56) 
nor the retreat into rigid nationalism, but a middle c 
course.From a Marxist point of view, the question is 
incorrectly posed and so wrongly answered, as the - 
slow freezing of the Polish ‘springtime' of the last 
few years shows. There is no middle road_for the Poles 
and the only possible road forward is one of socialist 
internationelism, based not on the defunct bourgecisia 
or a ‘self reformed bureaucracy like Gomulka(and Dubcek)) 
Nevertheless Munck's film stands as a fine piece of work. 

Geoff Jones. 4 
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hatari 


Howard Hawks 
John Wayne Elsa Martinelli Hardy Kruger 


In the harmony. which Hawks so Obviously sought while 
. making HATARI, one finds an attempt to resolve the vision 
expressed in both his adventure films and his comedies, a 
vision which is not as patently dualistic as many recent 
commentators have supposed. - HATARI is the 'oeuvre 
méditative’ (Cahiers du Cinema, Jan.1963) of Hawks: in its 
“essence, one sees the essence of the director himself, The 
rhythm of the film is the rhythm of life, but it is not life 
simply observed (as, for example, in the work of Olmi), but 
life physically experienced. A paradox seems implied here, 
by conferring on what is an extremely exciting 'adventure' 
film (HATARI means 'danger' in Swahili), the adjective 
'méditative'. Yet the overall tone of HATARI is a nostalgic 
one, for it is a film in which an elated optimism is balanced 
by an acute pessimism. Against the euphoria of Hawks the 
adventurer, as he experiences the action, is contrasted the 
nostalgia of Hawks the director, as he reviews his oeuvre, 
selecting incidents from it, and reworking them with an 
ability that directly recalls their source; the song 'whisky 
leave me alone' from THE BIG SKY, Dallas' musical initiation 
recalling Bonnie's in ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS, the tame 
animals from BRINGING UP BABY. If these situations lack 
tension in HATARI, compared with their original sources (as, 
for example, Robin Wood has suggested), it is because Hawks 
is more concerned with recollection; as such, they are 
presentiments of the sense of irrevocability which pervades 
Hawks' later work - EL DORADO in particular. In HATARI, 
the action and the humour conceal Hawks' nostalgic contempla- 
’ tion of the past. ‘ : 


In comedies such as MONKEY BUSINESS and BRINGING 
UP BABY, Hawks emphasized the chaos which was the con- 
sequence of the intrusion of a primitive, animal world on a 
civilized one. His comedies revolve around this clash between 
what he regards as disparate and irremediable polarities. In 
HATARI, however, the accent is on the harmony between 
primitive and civilized; examples abound throughout the movie. 
There is Dallas, with the baby elephants which she adopts; the 
scene in which Chips and Brandy hose down a hyena; the tame 
cheetah which has a free run of the camp; finally, and perhaps 
most important, Dallas' humorous ceremonial initiation into 
the Warusha tribe. Too, Hawks draws direct parallels 
between the behaviour of man and animal; Curt and Chips are 
explicitly compared with young bucks, as they quarrel over 
Brandy; Dallas is hunted down by the adventurers like a wild 
animal, as she tries to leave Sean. The results of the forays 
during the hunting season are irregular; sometimes a rhinoceros 
or a giraffe is caught, at other times, nothing at all, Through- 
out the whole movie, what concerns Hawks is an equilibrium, a 
world in which man and wild animal live together in harmony, 
where primitive and civilized are reconciled. In the comedies 
of Hawks, his protagonists are concerned with succeeding in 
their surroundings, dominating their environment. This con- 
scious.will to succeed is not implied in Hawks' presentation of 
the adventurers in HATARI; these men are solely concerned 
with proving themselves equal to their environment, thus 
establishing a mutual harmony with nature. In this proving of 
themselves, they reveal both their strengths and limitations... 
A humorous example of this is provided when Dallas is deter- 
mined to demonstrate te Sean that she can take photographs 
standing up in the back of the truck he uses to hunt the animals. 
She is inevitably chastened, and when she apologizes to Sean, 
he tells her: 'I don't think you can talk your way out of it 
again’. Dallas, as the inexperienced newcomer, with an extra 
handicap of being a woman, must discover her limitations for 


herself. 


It is quite typical of Hawks to use a comic illustration 
for a serious point; for this is perhaps the central theme of 
HATARI. The harmony which the adventurers attempt to 
create is an equilibrium that can only be the consequence of 
an acquaintance with life; experience, of an intensely personal 
kind, is the essence of their existence. Hawks has, in his 
oeuvre, shown himself as the sworn enemy of preconceptions, 
of a priori judgements, of facades. The protagonists of his - 
comedies are victims of their own inexperience, and their 
own facades, which are progressively stripped away by the 
primitive and chaotic element. RED LINE 7000, an adventure 
film, is, in fact, a case in point; Hawks' central theme in 
this film is that, despite the extraordinarily complex machinery, 
and the scientific precision of the world of racing cars, the 
essential element is the man himself, in conflict with his 
surroundings. No matter how technologically advanced a 
society may be, the conflict of man with his environment 
remains constant - ultimately all can be reduced to this. 

Thus, each man must try to achieve his equilibrium with his 
own resources - despite continual critical emphasis on the 
group in Hawks' world, the only factor of ultimate importance 

is the individual. Pockets, the ex-taxi-driver, appears, at 
first, as a comic anachronism amongst the tough adventurers 

of HATARI; his proving of himself comes in the extraordinary 
scene where his strange trap, comprised of rockets and a huge 
net, catches hundreds of monkeys. This is his idiosyncratic - 
demonstration of individuality - expression of individuality for 
which Brandy, secretly, loves him. One is reminded of 

John Wayne's conversation with Ward Bond in the saloon at the 
beginning of RIO BRAVO. When Bond comments, incredulously, 
on the paltry help Wayne can enlist on the side of law and order - 
"Is that all you've got?" - the latter replies: 'It's what I've got’. 


i is precisely Hawks' distaste for preconception that 
dictates the style of HATARI. The film was largely improvised 
on the chosen locations; in the director's own words, 'You 
can't sit in an office and write what a rhino or any other animal 
is going to do'. Absent from the filming of HATARI is all but 
the barest stylization which distinguishes the American cinema - 
for, as far as Hawks is concerned, any concrete dramatization 
implies a priori interpretation of action and character; he is 
concerned with presentation. There is a conspicuous absence 
o* form in HATARI, for the form is the development of the 
action itself; as i+ progresses, limits are demonstrated, the 
rigour of the film determined. Hawks' film contains the ulti- 
mate example of mise-en-scene devised as action, whereby 
everything is subjugated by and expressed through this action, 
What Jean-Louis Camolli has written of RIO BRAVO applies 
equally well to HATARI - the essence of Hawks' mise-en-scene 
is 'd'offrir immédiatement la vie dans sa totalité de dimensions, 
et dans sa plénitude sensible’. But, at the same time that 
Hawks is not distorting his material - he is, after all, 'living' 
an adventure rather than consciously creating one - his 
realization is not composed of simple observance of the hunters' - 
day's work, Rather, his narrative is more meaningful than 
this; following an exciting animal chase, he can show us a 
musical 'jam-session' between Pockets and Dallas, an inter- 
lude which assumes a unique importance because it is close to 
him, recognizably so. Expression of his life-style, HATARI 
is a collage of incidents united because they are all necessary 
to the essence of Hawks' vision; the grandeur of his adventure. 


P.L. 
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During his career as both a film and stage director, 
Kazan has enjoyed commercial and artistic recognition to the 
extent that any material that he decided to direct would not be 
hindered by hesitant financial backing. His success has been 
assured as far back as 1951, when he made A STREETCAR 
NAMED DESIRE, and had already made PANIC IN THE 
STREETS. Since then, his reputation has hinged upon the 
remarkable, popular consistency of his films, stretching 
from VIVA ZAPATA! to SPLENDOUR IN THE GRASS, and 
the legendary performances that have been ingrained on one's 
memory from Marlon Brando, James Dean and Eli Wallach. 
This artistic freedom has culminated in the realisation of 
moze personal themes, emphasised by the autobiographical 
content of his last two films, AMERICA, AMERICA and 
THE ARRANGEMENT, and the span of time between these 
last projects (two years lapsing from SPLENDOUR to 
AMERICA, and five years in between AMERICA and THE 
ARRANGEMENT). 


THE ARRANGEMENT begins by establishing without 
use of dialogue (apart from the voice of Eddie Anderson on 
his 'clean' cigarette commercial, which is heavily used as 
he goes to work) the wealthy one-dimensional existence of 
Eddie (Kirk Douglas), prior to his what appears to be sudden 
decision to crash his vehicle into the space between a lorry's 
front and rear wheels. This extraordinary sequence recalls 
the silent opening of EAST OF EDEN, where the relationship 
between Cal Trask and Kate is given an immediate conflict 
and the suggestion of subsequent violence. Here the violence 
of Eddie's action is anticipated by his behaviour in the tunnel, 
sandwiched between the two lorries, as he swerves his car 
from one lorry to another, as if he is judging which one to 
drive under. After he has begun to convalesce, it becomes 
obvious to his wife and friends that his illness is a depressive 
condition, which has occurred as a result of the 'accident'. 
By extensive use of flashback, Kazan reveals Eddie's refusal 
to speak as something that has been forming in his mind, on 
account of his lost relationship with Gwen, his mistress. Ih 
his imagination, Eddie sees her emerging from the swimming- 
pool to take the grapes he is offering. He is so absorbed in 
his fantasy that as his wife tenderly grasps his shoulders, he 
visualises Gwen behind him, and responds for the first time 
since his crash, only to shrink even further into his isolation 
when he turns round. 


The structure of THE ARRANGEMENT is based on the 
two 'relapses' that Eddie Anderson experiences following his 
‘accident', and which constitute his development as an indivi- 
dual from the shallow, self-centred salesman towards a 
person who is able to reject his 'merchant blood shit', and 
comprehend the responsibility of a full relationship with Gwen. 
After his suicide attempt, there are flashbacks which incor- 
porate both Eddie's gradual dissatisfaction with his job and 
Gwen's role in the office as the boss's sexual pedestal. The 
Permanent look of cool amusement on her face during the - 
sessions where Eddie demonstrates the indispensable qualities 
of a Zephyr cigarette, arouses his curiosity and his sexual 
appetite. Her enigmatic reply ''m wondering just the same 
as you're wondering" to his question 'why are you always 
smiling’, intrigues him further, yet only to the extent where 
he can explore his vanity. Although Gwen is sexually 
attracted to Eddie, she recognises in him the ability to see 
through his existence, and when he is baffled by her frustrated 
anger, she emphasises her conviction by forcing him to dis- 
cover what 'he could have been'. His continued assertion of 
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the arrangement 
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Kirk Douglas 


the importance of keeping up appearances with his wife, and 
the status symbol of his role as a cigarette 'saviour’ reduces 
their propinquity to that of gratuitous lust, thus destroying it 
utterly for Gwen. In Eddie's depression after the ‘accident’, 
it is noticeable that his memories of Gwen are entirely 
physical. As he lies prostrate on the couch, explaining to 
his wife Florence what exactly his relations with Gwen were 
like, Eddie relives their sexual exploits together. He re- 
collects their first real encounter across the boss's desk, as 
she slides her tinted glasses over to his side, remarking 

that 'they make things happen'. It is at this point that Eddie, 
already intoxicated with Gwen's presence around him, is 
unable to make love to his wife, though he is resolutely deter- 
mined to return to work. The ensuing attempt is a failure 
(Kazan emphasises Eddie's new perspective on his job by off- 
angle shots juxtaposed with distorted close-ups and speeded- 
up speeches) as he realises halfway through an important 
business transaction while trying to sell his advertising 
technique to an influential man. His stoic energy collapses 
in a paroxysm of laughter which is sustained even when he 
takes his aeroplane up to circle the office building. This 
first relapse is crucial in that it compels him to re-examine 
his relationships with Florence and Gwen through the slowly 
established submission of his childhood. In flashback, Kazan 
reveals the evidence of Eddie's present obsession with his 
past, as the camera freezes on the hushed kneeling figure of 
his mother begging him to be silent. Eddie, as a man of 
forty-five, witnesses this spectacle in anguish as his mind 
performs it, gesticulating hopelessly among the immobile 
characters. In a certain characteristic, San Armess, Eddie's 
father, conforms to other Kazan father figures (e.g. Archie 
Lee Meighan in BABY DOLL, and Adam Trask in EAST OF 
EDEN) who drive the heroes to extremes through the suppres- 
sion of one facet of their personality. While Archie Lee 
conceals Baby Doll's sexuality by marrying her at an early 
age, waiting for the day when their union can become legal, 
and Adam Trask stifles_any mention of his wife to his two 
sons, Arness violently instils the skills of a businessman into 
his son at the expense of emotional/intellectual potential. 
Therefore, the kidnapping of his father is seen, not so much 
as an attempt to rescue him from the 'home for the aged and 
incompetent', but as a trial to emerge from the tyrannical 
strain of his parent. 


However, the temporary restoration of his affair with 

Gwen is denounced by her as an occasional physical need, 
while she bases. her life on the security that her boyfriend 
Charles affords her, and the ‘affection’ she has received from 
other men. It is not until the second reconciliation with his 
wife (the first ended with his inability to make love to her) 
which results in a further tearing down of the marriage 
facade, that Eddie is capable of accepting Gwen's love and 
giving his own. The hysterical confrontation between father 
and son is seen mostly through the changing expression of 
Gwen, as Eddie desperately asserts 'I’m ashamed to be your 
son!’ which alters to 'I swear to God, I'm never again going 
to be in a job I despise’ in front of his wife. lk is here that 
Gwen begins to understand that Eddie has developed from the 
office 'bastard' that used her body, and that Eddie himself 
becomes introspective in his isolation at the old house of his 
childhood. Nevertheless, Gwen cannot risk the same mistake 
twice, and she leaves with Charles while Eddie's father is 
taken back in an ambulance, as Eddie moves ‘into himself. 
He is willing to have one more endeavour to effect a marital 
recovery, having lost Gwen a second time, yet he and his 

: Cont. on p. ll, ; 
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William Wyler 


Larvrence Olivier 


That the technical and stylistic advances in the 
cinema in recent years have involved losses as well 
as gains is made glaringly evident by the recent 
screening on television of Wyler's CARRIE. Emphasis 
on the moving camera, jump cuts, intercutting back 
and forward and so forth have served to open up what, 
in Wyler's case, verged on becoming a totally enclosed 
form of cinematic discourse - so ruthlessly logical 
and determining is the composition of each shot and 
its assigned placing within a series. This method is 
potentially tragic in a descriptive sense (i.e. there 
appears to be "No way out" as Brecht puts it) for it 
establishes a pattern in which there can be no going 
back: each sequence leads remorselessly on to the next, 
every cut is, as it were, a bridge burned over which 
there can be no possibility of retreat. For Wyler 
the cut has an essentially didactic function: it indi- 
cates not merely compression of the narrative line but 
insofar as it involves breaking off an episofe before 
it is substantially complete, suggests, almost in an 
aside to the spectator, that he has seen all that he 
needs to see and that the outcome has already been de- 
termined. The sequence does not exist purely in / 
itself, but serves as a clearly delineated direction 
sign pointing towards the future. It is hardly sur- 
prising that Wyler should not be fashionable today . 
since his work appears as the negation of freedom. In 
the development of a Wyler movie possibilities are 
progressively blocked off, his characters moye in 
smaller and smaller circles - freedom appears as a 
temptation, a kind of lure which his characters snatch 
at only to destroy themselves and thereby prove the 
falsity of their own existence, like Macbeth when he 
listens to the prophecies of the three witahes. fod 
yet inevitably freedom cannot be presented in the 
abstract and the contemporary cinema (certainly the 
British) overcompensates if it comes to deal in hypo— 
thetical and imaginary possibilities, which are free 
precisely insofar as they cannot be actualised. By 
contrast Wyler's cinema deals in real actions and 
real consequences and the style in which these events 
are presented impresses by its suppleness, flexibility 
and articulateness (variation in the size of the image, 
relation of shots). In short much contemporary cinema 
with its origins in advertising, is a kind of shouting 
which compares very unfavourably with Wyler's cogent, 
muanced cinematic speech, 


Very characteristic of Wyler's approach is the 
scene in which George Hurstwood (Laurence Olivier) is 
compelled by his wife to sign a document that will 
give her the right to sell their house and pocket the 
proceeds, The camera is on a level with the table on 
which the document rests, so that Olivier's arm occu- 
pies a large area of the screen, the pen with which he 
is to sign is at the centre of the image, the angle, 
converging lines, focus our attention on Mrs. Hurstwood 
who is on the right of the screen and further back. 

She is willing him to sign — and the composition of the 
image completely expresses this domination, As always 
Wyler is concerned with inter-personal relations and 
his characters are all placed on the same level — in 
this he is like Renoir and it is natural that Bazin 
should have often linked them. It is interesting to 
speculate on how other directors might have shot this 
scene. With Hitchcock or Lang the signing would have 
been presented as something alien: the character enters: 
a strange room, encounters hostile individuals, finds 
the document on a table waiting to be signed, charac— 
ters standing over him emphasise his impotence, a 
close-up on the signature rubs home the fact of his 
subjection. With Kazan circling camera movements, 
including and excluding characters, convey the tensions 
between characters, the unpredictability of the outcome, 


with Fuller a continuous tracking shot begins by fram- 
ing both characters finally fastening on one and so on. 
Speculation only - and how well or badly the game is 
Played doesn't really matter - it is sufficient to re- 
cognise a: variety of possible approaches., and that 
each carries its own logic. Perhaps further that the 
possible orientations can be reduced to three main 
types: 

i) participatory based on cutting (Hitchcock) 


ii) interpretive based on moving camera. (Kazan,Fuller) 


iii) demonstrative based on composition within frame 


(Wyler) 
Obviously these categories are not mutually exclusive, 
Since most directors employ a variety of methods and 
obviously too, no form of cinematic rhetoric can be 
regarded as having any intrinsic meaning. Perhaps 
ii) and iii) are least controversial. The moving camer 
indicates the presence of the director and establishes 
a dialogue between him and the spectator. In Ophuls the 
use of the «tracking shot is frequently linked with the 
use of narrative on the soundtrack. Wyler's cinema 
shows. The episode described above requires no inter 
pretation, its essential, immediate significance is 
expressed through the composition of the shot. The 
participatory orientation establishes a dialogue be- 
tween one character, who is pleced in a privileged. 
position, and the audience. The form of this dialogue 
is establisnéd by making the cut: we follow a charac- 
ter into a room and then, through a cut, watch him 
from a different point of view. We cannot be the 
character, we can only identify ourselves with him as 
the other, by objectifying what he represents ag..well 
as predicting it. ‘The usés of cutting are multiple, 
but its persistence in Hitchcock's cinema seems to 
indicate that it is functional in creating the mechanisms 
of rapport on which Hitchcock, as a director, relies. 


This analysis has left little space for a discus- 
Sion of CARRIE, but this is not to imply that it is a 
minor film or to be regarded as simply a dry run for 
FUNNY GIRL. Rather that so much of what is valuable 
in Wyler's work is to be found in details and in his 
ability to express a very great deal through them. 
For example in SISTER CARRIE, on which CARRIE is based, 
Dreiser devotes a great deal of space to showing thet 
Hurstwood is successful in his public role, as manager 
of a large saloon, but unhappy in his private life. 
In the picture Wyler makes use of space and deep focus 
to show Hurstwood as the commanding centre of a complex 
world, while his return home is experienced as an 
intrusion, Again, Wyler has to show why Carrie, who 
has become the mistress of Drouet, a travelling sales- 
men, leaves him for Hurstwood. In one brief scene, 
Drouet goes out of the door to talk to Hurstwood (sug- 
gesting that he might like to take Carrie out some 
time) and as so casually pushes the door to in front 
of Carrie - this gesture expresses both the ease with 
which he can forget her, when he goes off on one of 
his trips, and also his fundamental contempt and lack 
of consideration. As he. re-enters the door Carrie 
has her back to him and stiffly puts one or two things 
on the table. The scene ends. 


The script departs from the novel in qite mnum- 
ber of ways and these variations are instructive. 
Dreiser's novels use individuals as a way of talking 
about society. They acquire habits and values that 
stifle their creativity and sacrifice all for ends 
that are ultimately meaningless. This social perspec-— 
tive and the environmental determinism that is related 
to it are foreign’ to Hollywood. In the picture Carrie 
and Hurstwood are free and fundamentally decent. 
Hurstwood is a man who sacrifices "all for Jove" and 
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we are less-conscious of the counterpoint between the 
two stories (Hurstweod falls from eminence and becomes 
a tramp and outcast, Carrie rises te beceme a success— 
ful actress). Hurstwood is the man whe believed (THE 
WESTERNER) Carrie, the innocent betrayer - a tradition 
targely identitiea with Susen Hayward, but continuea 

- et course, by Jennifer Jones, This is net te sey that 
the picture is therefere banal, merely that its empha- 
Sis shifts to personal relationships and that conse- 
quently it is necessary to clarify and reinforce the 
‘motivations at every stage. Yet at its best the pic- 
ture maintains a complex dialectic between free will 
and determinism. Consider the scene in which Carrie 
decides to get off the train that is leaving Chicago 
and.abandon Hurstwood. In medium shot she goes down 
two steps and halts; close-ups alternate as Olivier 
pleads with her and she is apparently determined to go, 
as bells jangle, and in a return to medium shot the 
train carries her noisily out of the frame. The epi- 
sode is concise, yet has a concentrated power through 
the alteration between a subjective and objective per- 
spective and through the breakdown ‘into separate shots, 
which have the effect otf extending it in time. 


As Thelonius Monk is reputed to have said, ponder- 
ing: at the piano, when asked to demonstrate some of the 
simple chords of early jazz; 

"Same of those simple chords ain't so easy to find 
anymore!” 

DAVID MORSE. 


the arrangement cout. ron p. 9. 


wife are irreparably apart. Florence is mable to comprehend 
the depth of his relationship with Gwen, and is consequently 
reduced to abuse. (Eddie: 'I want to do one small thing that 

I respect.' Florence: 'Such as wallowing in that tramp.') 


Eddie's second relapse is an intensified replica of his 
first, though different in that he becomes violent (another 
extraordinary sequence where he is seen strangling his alter- 
ego, the impeccable salesman on the stairs, followed by his 
burning of the old house, destroying all his father's antique 
business records) and is finally equipped to act coherently on 
his love for Gwen. On her side, Gwen withdraws from her 
self-imposed shell of emotional detachment in the flashback 
that succeeds the burning of the old house, where Eddie 
arrives at her flat to 'thank’ her for his release. Charles, 
retuming presumably from work, shoots him. The actual 
pattern of these events (which are recorded by a lawyer and 
a doctor, while they take place in Eddie's mind) is confusing, 
and as the shooting is not mentioned except in connection 
with his schizophrenia, and the 'terrible damage he has done 
to himself’, one assumes that the action itself serves to 
illustrate the rupture of Gwen's security in one blind moment. 
Gwen, with her baby, comes to collect Eddie from the mental 
institution that he has chosen rather than face the hypocrisy 
of his former life. She stays beside him, as he watches his 
father die slowly and painfully (partly from the shock of 
Eddie's actions). The last sequence, that of the funeral, 
ascertains the precise nature of the future relationships, 
Florence/Arthur (the lawyer) and Eddie/Gwen. With the 
service for the dead ended, the camera focuses on Eddie, 
walking away. As his face is held in close-up, the shot is 
frozen in final black and white, a memory of pain, yet the 
vital possession of an identity. 

Kazan has been accused of violence that 'is excessive 
rather than expressive’ (Andrew Sarris), yet this was the 
same complaint made about Arthur Penn's THE CHASE, 
which by now must be meek in its representation of America's 
- violent culture. Unlike the violence in THE CHASE, which 

gathers impetus in a concerted movement that is detonized 
altogether in a series of explosions, THE ARRANGEMENT 
testifies to the implosion of Eddie’s mind. The violence it- 

' self, which comes in unexpected lunges (the car smash, the 
'rape' scene between Eddie and Gwen, and the shoeing) is 
controlled by an objective camera, some shock-cuts and 
excellent actions by Kirk Douglas, and justified by the 
credibility of the central character's dilemma, 

: CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
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the brid 
wore black 


Francois Trurfaut 


The most noticeable feature of THE BRIDE WORE BLACK is 
the alrost complete lack of suspense in what,we are given 
to believe,is a suspense filma la Hitchcock. Less t han 
half way through the film Truffaut reveals completely 
the source and direction of all the action. Julie Kohler 
(Jeanne Moreau) the girl whose husband-: -.~ was accid- 
entally shot on their wedding day,will methodically ~- 
track down the five men involved and the plot moves 
mechanically,even irrevocably and perhaps boringly to 
the final execution, What might appear to be moments in- 
tentionally included to introduce elements of suspense, 
such as accidentally (and,in this context,almost shock- 
ingly) firing the bolt by Julie when she is posing for 
the artist Fergus,and the arrest of her intended fourth 
victim,are not developed nor intggrated. into the film. 
Indeed,the last two murders (even that of Fergus - with 
an intentionally fired bolt) are not even shown. 


Nevertheless,these are weaknesses,human weaknesses and 
accidents in Julie's relentless search(in the bolt in- 
cident she is posed as the Goddess Diana - the virgin 
huntress). If Truffaut was attempting to reduce the ele- 
ments of suspense to a minimum in order to clarify the 
distinction between the emotional/irrational and mech- 
anical/rational strands inherent in a revenge situation, 
then the introductions of elements of chance and error 
inta the mechanical working out of the revenge ~ are 
gratuitous. There is no reason why two of Julie's victims 
should have a mutual friend(who is finally responsible 
for her being sent to prison) ; there is no reason why 
Julie should calculate,or we-accept,that her final victim 
would ke in the same prison she was sent to. Rationality 
and irrationality are inevtricably linked; Julie's cal- 
culated search is all the more emotion--and chanre-ridden 
because of its calculation - just as she charges the 
accident of: her husband's death with intentionality in 
using it as the basis of her calculated actions, so the 
calculation of her victims’ deaths gain an accidental 
dimension in our interpretation of her fate. 


The dividing lines being blurred, Truffaut fails to ut- 
ilise the perceived interplay of chance and necessity, 
which arises naturally out of his material, to its fullest 
extent as Hitchcock might. Lingering over the parallels 
of artist/director,huntress/actress,in what is obviously 
the central sequence; the painting/frozen frame that leads 
inevitably to Julie's identification; the differing roles 
she plays for each of her victims (symbolised in the 
clothes she wears); all these become, in the context of 

a film,that has little else to offer, merely the trite 
comments of a man who loves to play with a camera,but 
finds difficulty in investing cinema with the significance 
it undoubtedly has. G.H 
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This year’s school will again be concentrating on one area 
of the cinema and examining it in some depth. The subject will 
be the methods and aims of film criticism. The topics covered 
will include the theory of the director as author, the meaning of 
genre, value judgments, the relationship between the director and 
the production system. These problems will be considered 
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students it will be assumed that they have a general knowledge 
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study of it in a systematic way. Since the school is always 
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have a serious commitment as evidenced by past studies or 
the relevance of the course to their work. 
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part 1 


To those familiar with Ray's films, his thematic preoccupations are well-known: solitude of the individual in a depersonalized 
world, revolt and violence of the adolescent, the problematic nature of adulthood and maturity in a 'degraded' society, the false 
rapports and non-communication separating the generations and the sexes, and lastly, the frustration of self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, which makes even artistic creation a perversity. With these problems, Ray's films are thematically in the 
mainstream of a tradition which is 'European' in its sensibility, and yet also American in the way it is socially committed 


without being therefore left-wing. 


In interviews, Ray is one of the most articulate and 
communicative of Hollywood directors. His films are very 
personal, with a network of constantly recurring obsessions, 
and his characters share a lot of his own traits, especially on 
the level of gestural mannerisms. This is partly why, in the 
Fifties, Ray was one of the most celebrated of auteurs in 
Cahiers du Cinema, because his signature was so unmistak- 
able. Yet at the same time, he is also one of the major 
Hollywood directors most often dogged and defeated by the 
system. But even today, after ten years away from America 
(he left the USA during the shooting of THE SAVAGE 
INNOCENTS in 1960), and despite the row with producer 
Samuel Bronston over KING OF KINGS and 55 DAYS OF 
PEKING, Ray admits that 'if you find the right sort of 
people you're better off in Hollywood than in the jungle of 
independent production’ (NFT - lecture, 19/1/69). What 
follows is an attempt to see Ray's work both in its thematic 
structure and its development, its style and its ideology. 


The recent debate around the 'auteur' theory has 
rightly emphasised the problem of going beyond mere 
cataloguing of a director's themes - for in themselves they 
are little more than signposts on the way towards an under- 

“standing of a director's work. What interests me here are 
not so much the themes in themselves, but the pattern in 
which these themes appear in Ray's films, and the develop- 
ment and variations which they undergo in the course of his 
work. Furthermore, I would like to make some tentative 
suggestions of how these themes are related to his mise-en- 
scene, for Ray's interest as a film-director is essentially on 
the level of his mise-en-scene and not on the level of ideas, 
as he himself admits: 'I’m not a very intellectual fellow, - 
though it's taken me a long time to accept this.' (NFT - 
lecture). ? 


But even with the themes, it seems important to ask 
certain questions. For example, why does the violence in 
RUN FOR COVER differ from that in JOHNNY GUITAR, or 
what is the significance of the fact that the delinquent adoles- 
cent - so central in Ray's early work - moves more and more 
to the periphery, until in PARTY GIRL Cookie La Motte is no 
more than a brilliant pastiche, an almost burlesque counter- 
point to a conflict that is clearly focused elsewhere. Again, 
how do the early couples differ from those of THE LUSTY 
MEN or PARTY GIRL, and what exactly happens to the 
individual hero in the later films, or what does the inversion 
of certain themes in THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS indicate 
about Ray's changing vision? 


Solitude and Violence 
: ‘ The early, mostly adolescent, heroes are most easily 
identifiable: they live in a world of pride and distrust, 


aggression and violence, which imprisons them as it protects ° 


them. This is the position of John Derek in KNOCK ON ANY 
DOOR and RUN FOR COVER, Danny in ON DANGEROUS 
GROUND, Plato in REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. Insofar as 


adults react to threatening situations with the same kind of 
blind, instinctive aggressiveness, they too are adolescents: 
Dixon Steele in IN A LONELY PLACE or Jim Wilson in ON 
DANGEROUS GROUND. At the outset their aggressive 
isolation makes them unfit for a sociai role - Steele is 
suspected of a murder which he did not commit, and Wilson 
is about to lose his job on the police force because every so 
often he beats up the suspects. Their violence is the violence 
of frustration. Thus, their experience of society is negative, 
their response revolt. In the face of an imperfect and 
difficult life, they are on the run, and they precipitate them- 
selves into a world of violence and crime. 


The outlaw in Ray - as indeed in so many other 
American films - embodies an existential refusal. But it is 
also the expression of an existential confusion: not only do 
Ray's rebels panic, their aggression is often sheer self- 
consciousness and bad faith. This comes out extremely well 
in a scene in JOHNNY GUITAR, when Turkey, trying to show 
his love for Vienna by proving that he is a man, shoots upa 
couple of glasses in the bar. Suddenly Johnny Guitar appears, 
shoots the gun out of Turkey's hand, firing away until his gun 
is empty. Vienna, furious, tells them off and they both stand 
there, iike schoolboys after a stupid prank: their violence 
demonstrates their immaturity. 


Thus, the attitudes which the heroes display in their 
isolation are intense, but at the same time they are false 
ones - far they manifest the inverse of what the heroes 
actually feel: Plato in REBEL kills his animals because he 
is unable to express his love for Jim and Judy, Dixon Steele 
nearly kills a careless driver because he cannot bear the 
strain of a mature relationship with Laurel Gray, Davey in 
RUN FOR COVER joins the bandits because he feels humiliated 
by Matt's kindness, and Jesse James in THE JAMES BROTHERS 
becomes an outlaw because of his sense of dignity and justice. 
Ray's characters are fundamentally unfree because their 
actions constantly belie the needs that give rise to them. 
This is why they so often have to go 'outside' to find their 
identity, why Wes in THE LUSTY MEN leaves his steady 
farm job and joins the shifty rodeo-riders, ironically, in 
order to settle down and 'have a place of his own'. Likewise, 
Jim Wilson in ON DANGEROUS GROUND has to leave town, 
and drive into a strange, snowbound landscape in order to 
find himself. At the heart of the Ray hero is often 2 perma- 
nent, but highly significant indecision about the true motives 
of his action and the place of his revolt. 


This is because the early Ray heroes’ solitude is a 
purely emotional experience - they feel wronged, isolated, 
misunderstood and they are afraid of themselves as much as 
of others. Their revolt is unfocused, diffuse, instinctive. 

It is in this that they differ from the later protagonists. With 
JOHNNY GUITAR and RUN FOR COVER Ray seems to become 
increasingly critical of his violent adolescents: whereas in 
the early films the corruption of their sensibility, their 
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penchant for violence and crime appears justified by the 
image of a thoroughly malevolent world, where escape is 
the only answer (cf. THEY LIVE BY NIGHT), this response 
to life becomes the sign of a fatal flaw in the hero - already 
hinted at in KNOCK ON ANY DOOR - but only fully explored 
in RUN. FOR COVER where the hero becomes criminal out 
of self-pity and a morbid sensitivity. The title 'run for 
cover' is symptomatic and represents a recurring situation 
in Ray:. many of the protagonists have secret hideouts, 
privileged places where they seek protection not only from 
society but also from self-awareness. The bungalow in 
THEY LIVE BY NIGHT, Danny's shed in ON DANGEROUS 
GROUND, the deserted house of Plato in REBEL, the 

Aztek ruins in RUN FOR COVER, the hideout 'on the other 
side’ of the waterfall in JOHNNY GUITAR - places where 
the protagonists seek a home, only to discover that ultimately 
these are prisons. The break with the hahitual environment, 
the rupture with society - instead of being a moment of self- 
recognition becomes an expression of weakness: afraid of 
losing themselves in a hostile world, they escape further 
and further into their own private worlds, beyond which 
there is a void: Danny, driven out of his shed can only 
climb up a barren rock from which he falis to his death, 
Davey dies in the Aztek ruins, and in JOHNNY GUITAR, the 
earth literally bursts asunder and forces the Dancing Kid 
back into his hideout where he is finally killed by Emma. 
Thus, the hideout, the retreat betrays the hero because he 
has deceived himself. In REBEL this twofold betrayal is 
elevated to a metaphysical symbol: first the rival gang 
invades the deserted house to drive Plato out of his 
enchanted world, and then he is forced to seek refuge in the 
planetarium, metaphor of an indifferent universe, where he 
is.eventually shot by the police. 


It is this psychological situation of 'run' and 'cover' 
which organises Ray's cinematic use of isolated buildings 
(e.g. Vienna's saloon 'in the middle of nowhere’), enclosed 
spaces (the courtyard in IN A LONELY PLACE) and‘of 
rooms, interiors, doors and windows: For it is charac- 
teristic of the Ray hero - and indicative of his divided 
nature - that he never seems to recognize himself in a 
given décor, and yet he constantly tries to enter into a 
private world, map out an area which is recognizably his. 
The violent reactions to an environment, as for example 
Jim's fit of violence in his father's house which ends with 
him bursting through the veranda door (REBEL) or Davey 
smashing the mirror with the chair with which he is 
supposed to prop himself up (RUN FOR COVER) - these 
scenes always signalize the refusal of the hero to recognize 
and to accept the image of himself which the environment 
reflects. 


Friendship and Maturity 


As Ray's portrayal of society becomes more complex 
and differentiated, the relation between the main protagonist 
and those who surround him develops into the central ambi- 
guity of the films, In Ray's best work, therefore, the violent 
individualists are invariably counterbalanced by a character 
whose similar emotional make-up or experience nevertheless 
permits him to evolve in a different direction. The relation- 
ship between such complementary figures is either that of 
friendship and complicity (Jim and Plato in REBEL, Davey 
and Matt at the beginning of RUN FOR COVER), of dependence 
and mutual obligation (Nick and Morton in KNOCK ON ANY 
DOOR, Wes and Jeff in THE LUSTY MEN, Thomas Farrell 
and Rico Angelo in PARTY GIRL) or of an intense and 
ambiguous fascination (the brief scene between Jim Wilson 
and Danny in ON DANGEROUS GROUND, Jim and Buzz in 
REBEL, Leith and Brand in BITTER VICTORY, and of 
course, Walt Murdoch and Cottonmouth in WIND ACROSS THE 
EVERGLADES). - 


With these relationships, Ray seems constantly to 


== 


underline the possibility of a fundamental choice in life, a choice 
which however articulates itself in the films as a whole spectrum 
of specific attitudes - from total rebellion to total submission. 
Friendship, dependence and fascination are the human forms in 
which these options are tested. In the early films, the dividing 
line is much more neatly drawn: for example, in KNOCK ON 
ANY DOOR the lawyer Morton defends Nick out of a mixture of 
obligation, professional interest and personal sympathy. But 
the two men never find a real understanding of each other. 
Morton's defence rests on a false assumption of innocence, 

and Nick ultimately despises Morton for having buckled down 
to the establishment as an easy compromise (in PARTY GIRL 
the Morton character becomes the hero - but by then the 

theme has turned full circle - the 'easy' option there is quite 
clearly depicted as being a life of violence and criminality), 
There is a crucial scene in KNOCK ON ANY DOOR which 
dramatizes the mutually irreconcilable positions: Morton 

and his wife take Nick and Emma to a restaurant. As they 
drink a toast to the young couple's future, the camera moves 
behind the characters to frame Morton and his wife looking 

at Nick and his girl who are engrossed in each other, while 

in the background a waiter is pouring brandy over a steak 

and then setting it alight. ‘he scene is shot in a way that 
underlines the essential division. The couple are visually - 
isolated, they are in a world of their own, set against the 
flames of an ambiguous intensity, while the lawyer's pers- 
pective is rigorously identified with ours: mere spectators 

of a fate which we can interpret, but from which we are 
ontologically removed, . 


In a film like RUN FOR COVER, on the other hand, 
the positions of the two main protagonists appear as 
complementary: rebellion and acceptance have a mutually 
educative function. The theme is that of an adolescent who 
has to grow into a society which is despicable, because of 
its cowardice and conformism as well as its irrational 
violence. In Ray, society appears always as the posse, 
hunting the individual, whether guilty or not. Ray underlines 
this division visually: a river, a sandstorm, the fence of a 
corral always seem to force the characters to find their 
answers outside society. Even in the final scene of RUN 
FOR COVER, Matt, having returned the money, has to go 
through the crowd. As the camera cranes up, he crosses 
the barrier, and walks away with his wife. The film does 
not advocate submission, though in the fate of Davey, Ray 
strongly affirms the need to 'grow up', to reach a personal 
identity by coming to terms with society, however much it 
has wronged the hero. The hero has to sublimate the violence 
which is the natural response to an inhuman society. Ray . 
recognizes the role of the rebel only insofar as he is capable 
of 'learning', of interiorizing his revolt. Otherwise his 
violence appears as weakness, the product of self-pity and 
hypersensitivity. What Ray seems to be saying is that a 
badly organized society is no excuse for a wholly a-social 
stance. Maturity in RUN FOR COVER thus appears as the 
ethics of an enlightened individualism. However, it is 
important to see the critique which is implied in the presenta- 
tion of Matt, especially in his role as Davey's 'father'. His 
attempt to mould Davey after his own image, to impose upon 
him an ordered, serene existence (a recurrent impulse of 
Ray's father figures) merely drives Davey into a world in 
which he accepts the bandit as his true father. The point 
about Matt is made explicit in the final showdown where 
Davey saves Matt by killing the bandit, but having lost faith 
in Davey, Matt mistakes the gesture, and shoots Davey. 
Refusing to allow for Davey's 'otherness', Matt - as ina 
sense throughout the film - prevents him from living responsi- 
bly. In a much less pointed way, Matt prefigures Ed Avery, 
the tyrannical father of BIGGER THAN LIFE. 


The Rebel and Society 


After RUN FOR COVER the central characters appear 
more and more as figures who seek appeasement and 


reconciliation, as against the violent self-assertion of the 
earlier heroes. In REBEL, for example, the violent loner 
is a figure on the margin, while Jim's problem surpasses 
that of simple revolt. For the later heroes, the difference 
from the world around becomes a difference of moral aware- 
ness and not merely of sensibility. Jim is the first hero to 
admit explicitly the values of self-reflection and self- 
discipline. The ideal of a reconciled existence is most 

’ apparent in a later film, PARTY GIRL, but already Johnny 
in JOHNNY GUITAR is a rebel who wants to 'come home', 
and who accepts that the homecoming necessitates the re- 
living of a buried past. From the opening scene where 
Johnny watches impassively while the stage-coach is being 
robbed, to the moment where he cuts the rope round Vienna's 
neck, his trajectory is one of progressive involvement and 
responsibility. 


This desire to find a place where to rest is a constant 
feature in Ray, but it is always the source of a continued 
tension: the conjunction of violence and solitude in the heroes' 
psychology places them in a highly ambivalent relation tc the 
society in which they live. For the revolt of the Ray charac- 
ters against the world around them is fundamentally flawed at 
the outset. As the aspirations that nourish their violence are 
contradictory, their course of action pushes them in two 
directions at once. They reject society in the name of an 
obscurely apprehended inner world - hence their hyper- 
sensitivity - yet because of their need for communication they 
are at the same time desperately trying to integrate them- 
selves, adapt themselves, and accept 'life as it is' i.e. 
submit to the existing social mechanisms by living a ‘normal! 
life. 


One can find this dual pull in all the angry individualists 
in Ray's films whose aim it ultimately is to live a happy family 
life, no more no less. This is the case of Bowie and Keechie in 
THEY LIVE BY NIGHT, of Wes in THE LUSTY MEN, of Jim in 
REBEL. But the rift is clearest in THE JAMES BROTHERS. 
Jesse James' career as an outlaw ironically culminates with 
his buying a respectable property and becoming an esteemed 
member of the community. But the acceptance of ‘life’, his 
sudden disappearance feeds extravagantly into the romantic 
myth of the outlaw. While seeking peace and integration in 
society (Home Sweet Home’), it is the negative image of his 
own revolt (his 'fame' as a bandit) which catches up with him 
in the figure of Bob Ford. The rebel pays the price - not for 
his rebellion - but for his desire to live a normal life. 


In this sense, the progression towards reconciliation 
and acceptance in Ray's films must be set against the contrary 
tendency within the heroes to live their revolt to its paroxysm, 
In BIGGER THAN LIFE and EVERGLADES, this basic dicho- 
tomy in Ray's vision is given full expression. For there, the 
hero-villains live their isolation as a quasi-metaphysical 
revolt against creation itself, and their violence becomes 
dionysian (both Avery and Cottonmouth try to impose on the 
world an a-moral, 'natural' order). 


Generally, the Ray heroes are inextricably caught in 
their revolt against society. Either they attempt to escape 
from society altogether and retreat into a world of tranquility - 
in which case they themselves are doomed, and their actions 
become suicidal. Or their revolt reveals itself as an attempt 
to revalidate 'degraded' ideals, of the social system itself, 
and then their reconciliation is bought at an exorbitant price. 
(Jess has to die for Wes and his wife m THE LUSTY MEN, 
in the same way as Plato dies for Jim and Judy in REBEL. ) 
These rebels try to live the explicit values of their society, 
while their very natures - or their alter ego - constantly 
belie any possibility of permanent reconciliation. The secret 
of the Ray heroes is that they seem to be poised between an 
unlivable individualism and an equally unlivable conformism. 


This tension is most obvious if we look at the nature 
of violence in Ray's films. As already mentioned, violent 
rebellion is almost invariably a sign of weakness and 
impotence in Ray's characters. Through violence, they also 
seek punishment, and therefore submission. Contrast the 
violence of the Ray hero with that of the Fuller hero, and the 
difference is striking. Fuller's characters, especially in 
films like STEEL HELMET, RUN OF THE ARROW, or 
SHOCK CORRIDOR infringe the social norm, overreach them- 
selves as do those of Ray, but they experience the moment of 
trespass as 2 moment of freedom, for it permits them to 
live unambiguously the contradictions inherent in.an objective 
situation, 


in Ray, however, the contradictions are dramatized 
psychologically - as subjective, internal. The violent out- 
bursts of Davey in RUN FOR COVER, the 'chickie run’ in 
REBEL, Johnny Guitar emptying his gun in Vienna's saloon - 
these are typically Rayian situations: the emphasis is always 
placed on the moment of total helplessness, of inner despair 
that follows these fireworks of intensity, The reason is easy 
to see. Fuller's heroes - whatever they experience - are 
enviably free from feeling guilt. Ray's heroes are so 
obsessed by it that their violence becomes masochistic, 


The fact that there is an element of guilt in the 
rebellion of the Ray heroes helps to understand the particular 
position of BIGGER THAN LIFE in Ray's work. Ed Avery, the 
hero of BIGGER THAN LIFE is the first adult rebel who tries 
to confront this guilt, by questioning explicitly the cultural 
and social mechanisms which foster upon the individual a 
belief in the virtues of maturity and acceptance. For in ’ 
BIGGER THAN LIFE the actual ideology of the mature adult, 
of education and the appeasement of conflict which we find in 
a good many of Ray's films is denounced, but significantly by 
a character who is himself discredited. First of all, however, 
the figure of Avery, to whom a gradual addiction to cortisone 
shows the insufferable pettiness of his personal life, inverts 
the dynamics of Ray's habitual themes. His revolt against 
education, against the family, against the democratic values 
of liberal America holds up a mirror to the reconciled adults 
or grown-up adolescents at the end of THE LUSTY MEN, 
RUN FOR COVER or JOHNNY GUITAR. Here, the process. 
of education appears as a form of manipulation, hard in glove 
with conformism and bigotry, designed to stifle and suppress 
every vital impulse and to prevent social change. Avery, 
dangerous to himself and to others, appears as the inevitable 
product of a society that believes in the absolute value of 
sublimation, and admits vitality only in the form of socially 
sanctioned goals. 


There is a scene, rather like the one in RUN FOR 
COVER where Avery smashes the mirror of his bathroom 
cabinet to get at the cortisone. The drug is here not only the 
promise of relief from a physical pain but also the certainty 
of a purer and more lucid vision. Thus, the mirror reflects 
both his true image and his false one - true, insofar as he is 
adult, has a social role and responsibility and is therefore 
morally answerable, but false because this adulthood has made 
him so much less than his true being, has deprived him of his 
Passion, his vision, and his enthusiasm. BIGGER THAN LIFE 
takes its Nietzschean thematic into a very specific American 
context which, in a sense, also indicates its historicity, Made 
in 1956 it reflects very much the dilemma of the liberal 
intelligentsia traumatized by totalitarianism and the fear of 
nuclear destruction. The revolt against society, when 
consequential, manifests itself as the immoral and violent 
assertion of a diseased individuality with fascist overtones. 
Thus, when the Ray heroes become lucid, their vitality appears 
as either mad or criminal - two forms of self-destruction, and 
the latent desire for social change breaks itself on the rift of - 
an over-refined, hypersensitive individualism that perceives 
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the world not merely as grossly imperfect, but as totally. the film is the way in which Ray's use of colours translates 


meaningless and absurd. to perfection the slightest developments of the action into 
visual - sensuous presence. In more than one sense, it 
BIGGER THAN LIFE pushes the Ray dilemma to its concludes Ray's 'American' period. The very traditionality 
impasse. In it, the guilt-ridden rebel grows into a pseudo- of its themes and structure give it a perfection which 
fascist superman; alternatively, to accept 'life as it is' means EVERGLADES does not possess. 
to find oneself in the prison of a repressive conformism. The 
final scene of the film is one of the most nihilistic oments in If one wants to see how Ray develops the new vision 
Ray's work: Ed Avery awakens from the demented fit in which announces itself in EVERGLADES, one has to turn 
which he tried to kill his son; at first he persists in seeing to THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS. Here, the traditional 
as the sun of his mad vision the naked light glaring above connotations of Ray's themes are wholly inverted. THE 
his hospital bed. But finally, he recognizes his wife and SAVAGE INNOCENTS, recounting the life of an eskimo 
son. Ray first cuts in a low angle shot of the ceiling and family and its contact with Western civilization, is the 
then a high angle shot of the family huddled round the bed: anthropological mirror of Ray's American obsessions. 
two shots which define precisely the claustrophobic life In the 'pensée sauvage' of the eskimos, violence and 
ahead and the narrow limits of his newly-won sanity. solitude are objective facts of existence. The blood that 
colours the blue arctic sea in the opening scene is that of 
It is in films like WIND ACROSS THE EVERGLADES a purposeful violence, necessary either to preserve life, 
and THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS that these problems are given or, as in the killing of the missionary, necessary to 
a new direction. Despite production difficulties which make preserve customs and rites which alone make life bear- 
EVERGLADES lock 'like a rough cut' - in Ch. Barr's apt able. Similarly, the habitual conflict between men and 
phrase - and despite the extensive second-unit work on women, between young and old still constitutes an essential 
THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS, one can see Ray moving in a element of Ray's vision of human life. But in THE SAVAGE 
significantly different direction. As I have tried to show, INNOCENTS such conflicts are elements in a natural order, 
Ray seems to become more and more explicit about the they find their resolution in a world without choice or change 
ambiguity in his heroes' 'protest'!: EVERGLADES has no and therefore without tragedy. One of the recurrent Ray 
central hero but is based on the fascination that two men of situations, the sacrificial death which allows a couple to 
totally different conviction feel for each other - each of whom live with a new awareness (RUN FOR COVER, ON 
violently protests against a degraded society, yet each one DANGEROUS GROUND, REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE) is 
himself a 'degraded' rebel. Against Walt Murdoch's aesthetic taken up in THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS and given a natural 
revolt Ray sets the a-morality of Cottonmouth. Cottonmouth, significance: the old woman dies peacefully and resignedly, 
thoroughly contemptuous of organized society, proud to live because she knows that her death is necessary for the 
the harsh law of nature, is implicated in that society by the couple's physical survival.’ 
very form which his revolt takes. Making his living from 
shooting exotic birds for their fashionable feathers, he is Though it is with WIND ACROSS THE EVERGLADES 
the instrument of that decadence and frivolity against which that Ray's anthropological vision most decisively trans- 
Walt Murdoch tries to take action. Yet Murdoch's instinctual forms the traditional themes, one would have to go back to 
revolt is based on ignorance, and worse, on a misconception of HOTBLOOD to trace the precise outlines of Ray's work in 
nature as the beautiful pleasure garden of man. As he penetrates the Sixties. The move away from America seems to have 
into the swamps, the violence and cruelty of the natural world reinforced -. by necessity or by choice - Ray's broad - or 
appals him. Nevertheless, he puts up the sign 'This is a cultural perspective. KING OF KINGS and 55 DAYS OF 


Sanctuary': his defiance is pathetic, for he rebels in the name of PEKING are both, and perhaps more interestingly than 
patently inadequate humanitarian values, and it is only the actual THE SAVAGE INNOCENTS, concerned with the confronta- 


encounter with the world of Cottonmouth (first seen by him'up- tion of different cultures. Among the diversity and diver- 
side down in his camera) that gradually makes him aware that gence Ray appears to be looking for a visual harmony into 
he, too, is attempting to impose a false order on the natural which the dramatic conflicts of the individuals can finally 
world. insert themselves - a harmony which has always been the 


controlling principle of his mise-en-scene. 
During the drinking bout, Murdoch recognizes how alike 
he and Cottonmouth are: both aspire to a dionysian liberty which - (to be continued) 
ultimately - is denied to them by society and nature. Their 
journey together merely proves the irony of their revolt: the 


impossibility of ever imposing themselves on life. The ever- T.E,. 
glades are there to remind them of the hybris of a civilization 
trying to take over the natural world - whether through a 2 ee Re Ee Soe eo OR Oe ey leo 


Cottonmouth or a Murdoch. But Cottonmouth and Murdoch are 
the first Ray heroes to become aware of a possible liberation 
from the social preoccupation and psychic drives which 
generally make the heroes' revolt so dubious. Although we 
see Murdoch pursue his goal to the brink of insanity, he 
comes to accept its irrelevance as he sees Cottonmouth 

die, as much a part of nature as the dead tree-trunks 


around him, QUADRANT 


Shot in the same year as EVERGLADES, PARTY BOOKS 
GIRL looks back to some of the earlier films, notably 12a, Queen’s Road 
KNOCK ON ANY DOOR. But comparing the two films, one BRIGHTON om Eee 
sees the enormous distance that Ray has traversed in the Literature, Art, Phi- 
handling of his themes. While still recording the victory WHERE PAPERBACKS ARE losphy, History, Socic— 
over a certain milieu as a victory over a morbid sensiti- HALF-PRICE AND LESS. 3 ‘ 
vity, PARTY GIRL recognizes - as does EVERGLADES - logy- -AND. MANY OTHER 


the possibility of freedom only in the encounter of parmers . : “SUBJECTS. 
of equal strength and passion. But the real greatness of 
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Richard Brooks 


With the release of THE PROFESSIONALS (1966), advocators of Richard Brooks (notably the French magazine POSITIF) 
were finally vindicated. For too long, Brooks had seemed a director of good intentions without the requisite skill to realize 
these intentions; THE LAST HUNT (1955), SOMETHING OF VALUE (1957) and ELMER GANTRY (1960) were all excellent, but 
somehow flawed. With THE PROFESSIONALS, testament film of the director, Brooks demonstrated all his familiar thematic 
interests, but this time with an unmistakable maturity and rigour in the mise-en-scene. Robert Benayoun's accolade - Brooks: 


libérateur par intuition - was now justified. 


With THE PROFESSIONALS, Brooks finally realized 
the merit of allowing a movie to speak for itself. Moralist 
in the finest tradition of the American Cinema, he has, 
however, been often (and justifiably) accused of being a 
didactic moralist; while liberalism is quite clearly the 
central ethic of his oeuvre (POSITIF calls him 'rooseveltien'), 
a sedulously excessive erudition has tended to detract from 
“the inherent value of his creed. Brooks is a 'conservative 
idealist' (Paul Mayersberg in Movie 12); thus, while his 
advocation of social and moral evolution if fervent, it is also 
rational. Brooks has remained courageously adamant in his 
attitudes; projects such as DEADLINE U.S.A. (1952) and 
THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE (1955) were produced despite 
continual studio interference. Unfortunately, these attitudes 
have also produced serious defects in his movies; the basis 
of his narrative and his characterization can, more often 
than not, be located in a distinctively moral consciousness, 
‘moralized fables' as Henry James wrote of George Eliot. 
His idealism thus tends-to take the form of preaching, his 
mise-en-scene becomes tediously rhetorical. With THE 
PROFESSIONALS, however, Brooks found a subject through 
which he could demonstrate his familiar thematic, while 
preserving afresh, uncontrived narrative. In this respect, 
the western genre was ideal for Brooks; his only other 
western in seventeen movies, the unorthodox THE LAST 
HUNT, was also one of his most successful, The muscu- 
larity, the tautness of the genre provides an ideal synthesis 
when allied to the erudition of Brooks. 


Undoubtedly, Brooks' choice of an unknown western 
novel, A MULE FOR THE MARQUESA, by Frank O'Rourke, 
as the basis of his scenario, was fortunate; such a choice, 
much less ambitious than some of the director's previous 
adaptions, like THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV (1958) from 
Dostoyevsky, or LORD JIM (1965) from Joseph Conrad, also 
necessitated a more substantial contribution from him, It is 
almost a tradition in the American Cinema that superficially 
trivial, unpromising material is more fertile ground for the 
auteur than the patently 'significant' scenario. One has only 
to think of Lang, whose WHEN THE CITY SLEEPS is in- 
comparably superior to METROPOLIS, or Welles whose 
personality is much more apparent in TOUCH OF EVIL than 
in MACBETH. The narrative of THE PROFESSIONALS is, 
quite literally, classical; the physical journey of the 
protagonists which is also a moral development. The movie 
is concerned with four men, who are all specialists in their 
particular sphere; Rico Fardan (Lee Marvin), experienced 
soldier who has served with Zapata in Mexico, and Pershing 
in Cuba; Bill Dolworth (Burt Lancaster), explosives expert; 
Ehrengard (Robert Ryan), selected because of his skill with 
horses; and Jacob (Woody Strode), Negro tracker and scout. 
They are recruited by millionaire J.W. Grant, to return his 
Mexican wife, Maria, who is being ransomed by Jesus Raza, 
a revolutionary ex-compadre of Zapata; the latter has, at 
one time, ridden with Fardan and Dolworth. The mission of 
the professionals resolves itself in a spare, limpid arbitrary 


landscape (seen twice, as the two halfs of the journey take 
place), which recalls the environment of the films of 
Boetticher. It is a landscape that is hostile and yet advanta- 
geous all at once, The same defile where Dolworth is 
captured by a scouting party of Raza on the first part of the 
mission is dynamited by him later on, thus hindering the 
pursuit of the revolutionary. Fardan commandeers a loco- 
motive to aid the escape of the professionals after the raid; 

it also serves as the site of a near-fatal ambush attempt on 
the part of several of Raza's men who capture Ehrengard. 

The sombrero removed as a gesture of welcome to the 
Americans is the same that conceals the draw of a pistol. 

The comparison with Boetticher extends itself; Brooks him- 
self adopts the technique of that director, technique whereby 
characters are observed objectively in the landscape. Thus 
the equivocation of THE PROFESSIONALS, itself paradoxical 
in the clarity of the environment, is heightened by Brooks' 
refusal to stress; this emphasis on objectivity is in itself 
very welcome, in an oeuvre where character and situation are 
presented in a painstakingly obvious manner (in particular, IN 
COLD BLOOD and LORD JIM). An example of the technique is 
the audience's introduction to Raza; he leads his guerilla force 
in the capture of a government munitions train. After the 
soldiers have surrendered, they are shot down, apparently in 
cold blood. Ehrengard, the most explicitly 'liberal' of the 
four men indicates disgust; it is only when Dolworth explains 
that the train also contains government officials trained in 
torture methods that the audience realizes the motive for 
what, superficially, constitutes a massacre. Our sympathies 
with the characters are organically engaged as the movie 
progresses (especially in Dolworth's development) through 
Brooks cool, detached style. There is no question that the 
fervency of the director's belief will negate itself, through a 
rhetorical style - here Brooks demonstrates a stylistic 
similarity with Preminger, underlining the thematic interests 
that they already share. 


Significantly, there was little about 'revolution' in 
O'Rourke's novel; Brooks himself added all this, using the 
book simply as a jumping-off point for his dialectic. But, 
as I have pointed out, the injection of Brooks' ethic has not 
disturbed it, or added a sense of contrivance. His principal 
task, in fact, is to demonstrate a progression from what 
constitutes a cynical isolationism to an expectant commit- 
ment, on the part of the dynamiter, Dolworth, without dis- 
integrating the character from the group, or detracting from 


the action. For Brooks, as Robert Benayoun has made clear 


(POSITIF 81), it is not so much the action per se which 
interests him, but 'sa politique et (accessoirement) sa 
philosophie'. s 


In fact, as far as Brooks is concerned, the group is 
relatively unimportant; apart from Dolworth, the three 
other characters demonstrate a negligible moral advance. 
Ehrengard and Jacob are uninteresting, beyond their group 
functions within the narrative; the Dolworth-Fardan 
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relationship is important, however, but Dolworth is the 
central character. As the credits go up, at the beginning of 
the film, the professionals are all shown at their mundane 
work; a bored Fardan, giving instruction to some clumsy 
soldiers over a machine-gun, Jacob returning an escaped 
prisoner to jail, having tracked him down, Ehrengard beating 
a ranch-hand for misusing a wild stallion. Dolworth, however, 
is seen in bed with a woman; ignominiously he has to escape 
out of the window clad only in his hat and his underclothes, 
when the woman's irate husband returns. While the other 
characters exercise a profession (of sorts), and, by extension, 
possess an aim, Brooks demonstrates the moral position of 
Dolworth in a humorous manner; desperation sublimated in 
irony. When Fardan, who has refused to accept the mission 
from J.W. Grant without the assistance of Dolworth (who was 
not originally approached), comes to collect the latter, he 
finds him chained up by the sheriff, still in his underclothes. 
in his chains, impotent, Dolworth is the epitome of a moral 
stagnation; we are told that he is a disillusioned idealist, 
captured perfectly by the faded photograph of a revolutionary 
group, including Dolworth and Fardan, that Grant has pinned 
up on the wali of the railway carriage. 


Also, Dolworth's particular creativity is, in itself, a 
negation; he is an explosives expert. His capabilities are 
centred on a destructive instinct. When he accepts the mission 
from Fardan, they have been harnessed in a gradually more 
positive capacity, although this is only clarified with the 
organic progression of the movie. At the outset, then, 
Dolworth is a swaggering empty adventurer, cynical and 
destructive; note the excellent use that Brooks makes of 
Burt Lancaster's screen persona, the adventurer without 
morals in movies like VERA CRUZ of Aldrich, and THE 
FLAME AND THE ARROW of Jacques Tourneur. With the 
accent of the movie at this point on professionalism (they go 
to Mexico again, 'this time for cash') as against idealism, 
Brooks commences his dialectic. : 


Dolworth's moral position, and his realtionship with 
Fardan is central to Brooks' film, and is, in many ways, a 
summation of the themes which pervade his oeuvre. For 
Brooks, extremism is destructive, and the diabolic, 
obsessional energy of Dolworth, revolving in a limbo, is 
extremist. Many of the most memorable characters of 
Brooks' work are extremist; Artie West, the young hoodlum 
of THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE, Charlie in THE LAST. 
HUNT, the Mau-Mau leader in SOMETHING OF VALUE, 
'Boss' Finley in SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH, the Warlord in 
LORD JIM. The consequences of extremism and prejudice 
are demonstrated, to chilling effect, in the nightmare 
sequences concerning the Mau-Mau raids and the reprisals 
in SOMETHING OF VALUE. Intuitively, Brooks feels a 
responsibility to such extremists, counterbalancing them 
with an educational, stoic rationalism, usually embodied in 
another character. Perhaps the finest previous example of 
this - in many ways a forerunner of the Dolworth-Fardan, 
and Dolworth-Maria relationships - is the strained amity 
between Sandy (Stewart Granger) and Charlie (Robert Taylor) 
in THE LAST HUNT. Charlie is a pathological killer, of 
men and animals; and although the rational Sandy realizes 
that it will be his turn sooner or later, he insists on 
remaining as Charlie's sidekick, because he feels an intuitive 
'responsibility' for him. In the movie, Charlie in fact dies 
before a showdown takes place; in THE PROFESSIONALS, 
Fardan's sense of responsibility, too, is taken to the extreme 
by the condition of Dolworth. Yet, it dictates his final 
acceptance of the latter's suggestion that he be the one who 
remains behind to delay Raza. Fardan, who speaks for the 
liberalism of Brooks, realizes that only a blunt confrontation 
between the man and his past can exorcise the atavistic 
pressures of Dolworth's faded illusions. This is the central 
theme of Brooks' work; the man who strives to free himself 
from the past, 'the man who seeks and finds a second chance’, 
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as Brooks himself wrote in a foreword to LORD JIM in 
Movie 12. The remembrance of things past shackles 
Dolworth; his obsessional, self-negating energy has 
represented an attempt to escape the past. It is only through 
his contact with Maria, and subsequently Raza and Chiquita. 


Maria in fact, even more,than Fardan, represents 
the alter ego of Dolworth. Even more professional than the 
professionals, she represents a maturity that Brooks 
obviously admires, because it is linked with idealism, Just 
as Fardan and Dolworth are about to capture Maria, they 
realize, as they watch her behaviour towards Raza, that the 
couple are lovers, She has evidently prostituted herself to 
Grant by marrying him, in order that she may be captured 
and ransomed by Raza, to gain money for the revolution, 

But despite this prostitution, she has retained her idealism, 
and not relapsed into the cynicism of Dolworth; the sacrifice 
that she has made represents the kind of sacrifice involved 
in social change that Dolworth will not acknowledge. When 
he was riding with Zapata, he was obsessed with the idea of 
the Revolution, rather than the Revolution itself. The 
difference between Dolworth'’s Revclution and Maria's is 
that, while one is naively imagined but romantic, the other 
is a struggle, persistent, hard and even squalid. It is this 
latter type which is Brooks' revolution - allegorical, romantic 
terminology for the social/moral progression which his 
liberalism advocates, and whose catalyst is persistence, 
perseverance. What Maria has performed in the service of 
the Revolution is shown in the scene where she attempte to 
seduce Dolworth, in order to get his revolver. Finally, for 
her, the end justifies the means, if one perseveres. Ih the 
person of Maria, the dialectic of the movie is resolved; she 
reconciles professionalism with morality. The two are nct 
distinct and irreconcilable polarities, as is postulated at the 
beginning. For Brooks, professionalism is worthless with 
its normal, perjorative connotations; for him, professionalism 
means the strict, persistent adherence to an ethic. But 
Dolworth swings from one facile extreme to the other; from 
a romantic illusion about violent social change (note the 
slogans on the walls of the ruined building where the 
professionals shelter - taunting Dolworth with his ideals) to 
a disillusion sublimated in an energetic professionalism, 


Perhaps the crucial scene in Dolworth's development, 
however, takes place in the canyon where he delays Raza and 
his men. After a preliminary skirmish, there are simply 
three protagonists left, Dolworth, Raza, anda girl revolu- 
tionary, Chiquita who has, it transpires, at one time been the 
former's lover. As the bandit leader decides on his plan of 
action, he keeps Dolworth talking, and they discuss the 
Revolution. Raza contradicts Dolworth's cynicism; he says 
to him, 'you are too romantic, compadre. You want perfec- 
tion or nothing.’ For Raza, 'The Revolution is like the story 
of a love affair. At the beginning she's a goddess ..... (but) 
we see her for what she is. The Revolution is not a goddess, 
she's a whore. She has never been pure,' There are two 
points to be made about this crucial confrontation between the 
idealist and the disillusioned cynic. First of all, it is rescued 
from a perjoratively emphatic position in the narrative by the 
fact that Brooks uses it only as a summation of what he has 
expressed in his mise-en-scene. At his worst, he could well 
have constructed his movie around this key scene, which 
would have embodied the 'enlightenment of the hero'. Due to 
his impressive images, he rescues the scene, and the movie 
as a whole, from an unpleasant emphasis on a message 
expressed through the scenario, rather than on the screen. 


Secondly, and most importantly, Brooks' use of 
sexual analogy to portray a point of view is masterly, because 
it conveys in a precise manner the exact nature of Dolworth's 
obsession, It refers immediately to the scene in which he is 
introduced to us, as the credits are shown. There, he is 
in bed with a woman; the alacrity with which he makes his 
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BOOK REVIEW 


robin woods ‘INGMAR BERGMAN’ 


"I will do such things,- 
What they are, yet, I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth." i ' King Lear 
"King How fares our cousin Hamlet? 
Hamlet Excellent, i'faith; of the chameleon's dish: 
I eat the air, promise-crammed. You cannot 
feed capons so." Hamlet 


If there is one euteur working in the cinema it is 
certainly Ingmer Bergman. Bergman is in complete control 
of his work from screne play to cinematic realisation; 
he has had a long career as an independent director 
working with a fairly constant group of highly profess— 
ional actors who can be relied upon to realise his in- 
tentions; he has been almost entirely free ot the con- 
mercial pressures that are the norm in the American 
cinema and which even threaten to undermine the more 
successful French and Italian directors - the whole 
future of the Italian cinema, one gathers, hangs on 
whether ZABRISKIE POINT will be a sockeroo at the box 
otfice. So how can one fail to take Bergman seriously? ? 
4nd after all, isn't that half the trouble?- that 
Bergman insists that his work be taken at face value, 
even though what so consistently characterises it is 
the gap between intention and dchievement. More than 
ten years ago, with the appearance of THE SEVENTH SEAL 
people took Bergman seriously. The cinema, for many, 
suddenly became respectable. “It was heresy then to 
deny that THE SEVENTH SEAL was to be numbered among the 
ten greatest films of all time. Now things look a 
little ditferent, and even Robin Wood, from the perspec- 
tive or the mature Bergman” can charactermse it asa 
"relative tailure", The annals of Bergman's reputation 
constitute one or the murkier episodes in the history 
or Tilm criticism; yet some illumnation can pe round 
even in that darmmess. for what made sbergman criticism 
impossible, beyond the great question "Bergman — genius 
or charlatan?", was the equivalence established between 
“Bergman” and “Uinema" — Hergman could only be judged 
in terms of Bergman. Unrortunately, this assumption 
has not even changed today. It underpins Robin wood's 
whole discussion, for example, at the beginning he 
wishes to show, or rather to state, that Bbergnan is a 
great director of women. So to make the point George 
Cukor is brought on stage, like a pantomime horse, and 
then shulfied ofr again, wood doesn't neea to make the 
comparison either superficially or in depth: it is 
enough to say, apodictically, that Bergman is better ana 
leave it at that. Because we all imow that, weit, I 
mean, George Cukor couldn't have anything to teach 
Bergman, 


Well couldn"t he? - I'm not so sure, 


It we compare the treatment of identity, tor exam— 
pile, in the work ot Cukor, or tor that matter, ot any 
other director ot importance working in the American 
cinema, with that ot Bergman it mL immediately be 
apparent that Bergman's presentation or his characters 
is thinner and more schematic, less fully realised. 

OY course this may not necessarily be a criticism since 
Bergman specialises in characters who are enigmas. 

(in ract, the enigma has become one of the cinematic 
cliches of our time.) In the american cinema charac= 
ter is revealed daymamicaity through action, in the. 
European more passively, through memory, introspection, 
discussion, behaviour, -kach method has 1ts ow vyalid- 
ity. <All the same, by the end ot Cukor's A WOMAN'S Face 
we Teel that we imow a great deal about the character 
played by Barbara Stanwyck and are implicated in her 
predicament: by the end of wLLD STHmRHKERIKY we have 
heard a great deal about an old man who we neither under— 
stand nor believe in, whom we vaguely sympathise with 
but about whom we imow too little. He remains a datun, 


to be thought of as "ola man" or "Proressor® rather than 
@ specific individuel. The work ot the movie still 
remains to be done. yet this is minor Cukor, and, 
allegedly, major sergman, 


This brings us back to the problem about 
Bergman: which is tnat he is always potentially a 
major artist yet im actual achievement he always rails 
quite a long way short ot what he appears to be capa— 
ble. It is very dirticuit to pinpoint the reasons for 
this, since so many ractors are involved, not Least the 
relative incompetance ot his mis-en-scene right up to 
PERSONA and perhaps even beyond. But it does appear 
that psychological factors are involved: that the very 
forces which made Bergman an artist are also those 
which inhibit him from achieving the fullest artistic 
expression. Fear ot experience assumes great prorinence 
in Berman's work, and experience is invariably associ- 
ated with feelings ot degradation and humiliation - 
the continual cry of "Shame" from SAWDUST AND TINSEL 
to PERSONA to the point at which the word actually 
becomes the title of a film. To this view of experiense 
as shame there are two possible responses. One is the 
artistic response, the aesthetic attitude which keeps 
experience at a distance. Hence the importance of 
words in Bergnan's work, which seem to be used as im 
provised barriers, as "Stays against confusion”, and 
whose function is expressed even in the way in which 
they are carefully enunciateé by his actors. This dis< 
tancing is one explanation for the thinness in Bergman ‘s 
work, the way his pictures always Seem to be about an 
experience and never quite seem to come to terms with 
their subject matter or to explore it ina concrete, 
immediate, unprogrammatic way. This would be too dan= 
gerous. Experience is always kept at at least one 
remove - the extreme case is in PERSONA, where Alma’s 
description of her experience on the beach alreedy pre- 
sents it at second hand; Elizabeth (who stands for the 
aesthetic stance) who listens is at one further remove, 
her account in the letter is at a fourth remove and so 
on. The alternative to detachment is to come through 
to the other side of shame, to experience the utmost 
degradation and to be purged and liberateé by the ordeal. 
Alma and Elizabeth therefore embody perennial alterna- 
tives in Bergman$ work. They also point to perennial 
problems. The alternatives as presented by Bergman 
remain relatively rigid; also his characters tend to 
represent, almost symbolically, attitudes to experience 
which are virtually unchangeable. Thus, it is not sur 
prising that Bergman should be attracted to the morality 
play nor that his cinema should always function at a 
fairly high level of abstraction - a proposition that 
cannot be refuted, as Robin Wood tries to do by point- 
ing to the concreteness of’ the images, since it is 
precisely the character of a cinematic image that is 
concrete. Bergman's is a cinema dealing im pure ideas: 
the image is an idea. On the one hand we have charao- 
ters who seem reduceable to a particular essence and 
who remain frozen in a particular attitude to experience, 
like the sinners in Dante's Inferno; on-the other ex- 
perience itselt is presented in abstract form, in images 
ot Love, Hate, Envy, Death, Desire and Degradation. 
One thinks of Ophul's La RONDE, though the comparison 
is not flattering to Bergman since Ophuls portrays the 
emotion in all its speciticity - the word becomes the 
mame for an experience, and not, as so often in Bergnuan, 
something already given, to be illustrated in images. 
To return to PERSUNA Alma’s anecdote has nothing per 
sonal about it - it becomes e generalised substitution 
for experience, like the film of the burning monk on 
television, it stands for in an almost symbolic way. 


Again, there seems to be a disparity between the 
deeper psychological meaning of Bergnan's work, which 
is fairly complex, and its ostensible meaning, which 
is relatively simple. Bergnan's allegorising actually 
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seems to impoverish what he is trying to say. In HUUR 
Or THE WOLF Johan Borg's description of how, as a child, 
he was locked in a cupboard by his father and told it 
contained a small animal which would bite off his toes 
was based on Bergman's own experience and it suggests 
how important this relationship with his father, a stern 
Protestant minister,was. For so many ot Bergman's 
characters are overpowered by feelings of impotence. 
Invariably they are threatened by some apparently omni- 
potent .or invulnerable figure (Death in THE SEVENTH 
SEAL, The Inquisitor in w1LD STRAWBERRIES, Frans in 
SanDUST AND TINS», Elizabeth.in PEKXSUNA and so on) who 
maxes them feel helpless and .worthkess, who denies the 
meaning ot their existence. . This relationship is a 
direct translation ot the feeling of the son when con- 
fronted by the 2ll-powert'ul father (and, by implication 
God). Bergman returns again and again to this theme 
and yet is always in danger ot impoverishing it by pre- 
senting it in a rationalised form. 


In this context, SawDUST AND TiNSEL, which has 
recently been rescreened, is an interesting film since 
these feelings are presented very directly and power- 
futty. SawDUST AND TINSEL is a melodrama - obviously 
and unashamedly so - and it is perhaps characteristic 
ot Robin Wood's approach that he does not bother to 
mention it. Yet many otf the effects are extremely crude 
not to say corny: the opening montage sequence, lovingly 
analysed by Robin Wood, (but what is it doing? - nothing) 
narrative chopped into side-by-side blocks, the use ot’ 
humour to keep things moving, over-explicit intercutting 
(an the Frost episode), scenes ending on "expressive" 
close-ups, the low angie shots of Mr. Shjuberg (who lends 
the circus people some costumes) and ot Albert(when he 
is on tne point ot killing himself) - it we object to 
comparable cliches in British films of the same period 
why. should we praise them (or overlook them) in Bergman? 
These vices ere the result ot divorcing style from 
content, a weakness that is certainly not absent in the 
cinema ot today and one which is perpetuated by the 
division ot critics into two schools, those who stress 
content, like Ropin Wood, and those, like Sarris, who 
try to talk about the cinema in terms of pure style. 

Wooa tries to brush aside Richard Rowd when he describes 
Bergnan's films as "visually undistinguished" but he 
provides no adequate refutation of this charge (which, 
aamittedly, as expressed, is merely an opinion) - there 
is,less willingness to argue than in the book on 

itchcock — and instead indulges in some opinionating 
ot’ his own, when, in reference to SHAME, he talks about 
"pergman's total mastery ot style". This phrase is 
totally without meaning: There can be no such thing as 
"style" in the abstract, but only a particular style used 
in a-particular context for particular ends. The style 
of SAWDUST AND TINSEL is melodramatic, but it is dictated 
by Bergnan's néed to hammer home a particular theme. All 
his techniques are directed towards this end: the flash 
back about Frost, the clown; the symbolism ct the bear, 
are used not to make the narrative more complex, but to 
reintorce it, to emphasise the theme and bang it home. 
Bergman's cinema is essentially iterative and emphatic; 
his pictures make a great impression at first or second 
viewing, but at'tter that they tend to lose their impact 
and: to seem somehow simpler than they originally did. 


The ditficulty which Bergman's work presents to the 
critic is to construct some kind of artistic prorile, 
which will show where the peaks and the valleys lie. 
How do you draw the line between a flawed masterpiece 
and a relative failure? Morespecitically, how do you 
evaluete Bergman's development up to PERSUNA — are they 
all as.good as people once thought they were — or none 
ox them? For Robin Wood Bergman as "great artist" begins 
with SUMMER INTERLUDES he emphasises the value of 
SAADUST.AND TINSEL, A LESSON IN LOVE, and SMILES OF A 
Susd2R NIGHT, but wiLD STRAWBERRIES is "the great cul- 
mination towards which Bergman's previous work moves". 
He praises VIRGIN SrRING as a "near perfect film” but 
places his main emphasis on the films from WINTER LIGHT 
Onwards. How coherent i3 this account? 


At this point I suppose I must explain my title 
which derives its justitication from Robin Wood's fondness 
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for intlated comparisons - Lear is indeed invoxed here, 
and those who have read his book on Howard Hawks will 
recall that Hawks was compared with Sartre (to Sartre's 
disadvantage), Conrad, Lawrence and late Yeats. There 
seems to be a perfect fit between Bergman the director, 
wno always promises more than he delivers and Wood the 
critic, who takes the screenplay word for cinematic 
deed. If Bergman is a Lear, threatening cinematic 
terrors, Wood here is a criticsl Hamlet, who seems un- 
able to make up his mind. Qualitications and discrimn- 
inations are inevitably part ot any critical stance, 
but, in this instance, Leavisite foibles hover on the 
verge ot total contusion. Actually, Ingmar Bergman 

is virtually unreviewable, though I have tried, because 
to review a book you have to summarise the writer's 
views and then comment on them. But Robin Wood's views 
are not at all clear and neither are his interpretations. 
Thus, he apparently has serious reservations about both 
THE SEVENTH SAL and WILD STRAWBERRIES: yet he regards 
the first as a relative failure and preters the latter 
to A LESSON IN LOVE. and SMLLES OF A SUMMER NIGHT for 
reasons which are obscure. I have read his account 

ot THE SILENCE several times, but I am at a loss as 

to know what Wood is actually saying about it, as 
distinct from giving the reader a rough idea otf what 
goes on in it. In fact I det'y anyone to try to 
summarise it in 500 or even a thousand words, The 
qualifications, digressions, ellipses and evasions are 
so integral that it is really a work of art in its 

own right. Wood retuses to admit allegorical interpre- 
tation yet cannot do without it but uses it all the 
same, and thus, we get formulations like "they are 
dwart's first and symbols afterwards". And how could 
it be otherwise — since, no matter what he is writing 
about, Robin Wood always predicates 4 naturalistic 
level as first and prior, with a symbolic level, if 
any, added on top, or "growing out of" the natural- 
istic “level. 


Wood cannot resolve the problems Bergman's work 
presents because he does not even see that they are 
there - perhaps there is still time for Bergman, an 
increasingly selt’-conscious artist in the best sense, 
to resolve them himselt’. Hopetully his quest, like 
Lear's, will also ena in selt-knowledge? 


DAVID MORSE. 
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LETTER 


Dear Sir, 


John S. bhitley's review of Horizons West, while 
sympathetic to some of the book's virtues, seems to me 
to confront inadeauately or to avoid confronting at 
all the central issues that Jim Kitses' book raises. 
Principally the issues are those of auteur and genre. 
I think this is a pity since the issues need to be 
clarified (or abandoned) if film criticism is to make 
some real progress. I think it a special pity thet 
the opportunity should not have been taken in the 
Brighton Film Review since both the issues have cropped 
up fairly regulerly in past numbers of the magazine. 


Kr. whitley's main concern is that the auteur 
principle cannot properly deal with the questions of 
artistic value and creative responsibility. How we 
decide whether a work is good or bad is notoriously 
difficult in any of the arts. In a relatively new art 
like the cinema the question is an impossible one to 
answer with any degree of confidence. The auteur 
principle - "the concomitant responsibility to honour 
all of a director's works by a systematic examination" 
as Jim Kitses puts it - is an attempt to provide a 
foundation for such an answer. Through a systematic 
examinaticn of a director's work, the critic is able 
to give us a more precise sense of the director's 
artistic personality. 


So the auteur principle in the first place has a 
descriptive function not an evaluative one. But this 
is where one source of the confusion about the auteur 
principle begins. Some critics, having made a systema- 
tic examination of a director's work and found a con- 
Sistent pattern in it, have gone on to assume that 
this proves the director to be an artist of quality. 
Such an assumption seems to me to be very dubious - 
most notions of artistic quality have taken more into 
account than a consistent vision. 


The trecing of a consistent vision establishes 
not quality but the possibility of personal authorship 
within a collective medium like the cinema. If we see 
a@ vision recurring in a number of films whose only 
other common feature is the director, there is a strong 
presumption of an intimate link between the vision and 
the director. 


Significantly, Mr. ihitley, dealing with the 
question of creative responsibility, tekes for his 
example single films. It's obviously true that with- 
out background knowledge we can't say who was respon- 
sible for what in Far From the Madding Crowd. But if 
we were to take all of John Schlesinger's films into 
account and found that certain defects recurred in 
each of them, there would be a reasonable case for 
assuming that John Schlesinger was responsible for 
them (Though the case wouldn't be proven. We'd need 
more evidence to do this. If, for example, we found 
tke dialogue to be bad in all of his films, we'd need 
evidence that Schlesinger was always closely associated 
with the writing of the script.). 


Jim Kitses' use of the auteur principle is 
basically for descriptive purposes. However, there 
is some ambiguity in his use of it. This ambiguity 
comes from the fact that Kitses is using it in 
relation to three directors he clearly likes. 
Inevitably his liking for the directors shows through 
in his description of them. So it's easy to think 
that he's using the auteur principle for evaluative 

. purposes. I don't think this is a particular fault of 
Jim Kitses. So far, all attempts to use the auteur 
principle in a descriptive way have shown the same 
fault. If the ambiguity is to be avoided, it seens 


essential that the principle be used in relation to 
directors the critic doesn't respond to. Then the 
neutral descriptive purposes of the principle would 
become much clearer. 


ir. thitley doesn't deal with the question of 
genre that Jim Kitses discusses in his introduction. 
Kitses' discussion of this seems to me important since 
it is the most serious effort-I lmow of in recent dis- 
cussions of the western to ccnfront the problem, He, 
rightly so far as I'm concerned, rejects attempts to 
attach the Western too closely to Americen history. He 
searches for a definition that is more flexible and 
inclusive and eventuelly offers "Ihe model we must hold 
before us is of ‘a varied and flexible structure, a 
thematically fertile and ambiguous world of historical 
material shot through with archetypal elements which 
are themselves ever in flux". ihile this is as good a 
definition as I've seen, I think it veers much too 
much towards flexibility an@ lacks in precision for it 
to be useful analytically. The more I think about 
genre, the more I'm inclined to believe that it needs 
to be approached from quite a new direction if it's to 
be critically helpful. 


In writing this letter, I didn't want to appear 
to be mainly objecting to Mr. Whitley's review. Written 
by somebody who is obviously new to recent discussion in 
British film criticism, it at least comes to the subject 
in an interested and open way which is rare enough for 
one to respect such an attitude. I'm objecting to the 
Brighton Film Review missing an opportunity to clarify 
some of the central ideas it has been concerned with, 
The challenge presented by a book like Horizons Kest 
doesn't come that frequently for it not to be taken up. 


Yours sincerely, 
Alan Lovell 


Dear Sir, 
ADALEN 31 
SD 


Although both your review of Kiderberg's film and 
the subsequent letter have irritated me almost beyond 
endurance. I hope nonetheless to remain coherent 
enough to reply to both. 


Ros Spain's review was a masterpiece of denigration- 
through-facetiousness. Although I would agree with her 
that the cclour techniques are sometimes suspect here 
(in this respect 'Elvira Madigan' was more successful), — 
and although I would add reservations about the rather - 
unimaginative and over-simple editing, I feel that the 
film was in other ways so good as to overcome these 
defects. 


‘In other ways': to be specific, in its very 
good performances (by a non-professional cast, some of 
whom had actual memories of the events recorded); in 
its delicate and sympathetic hendling of adolescent 
love (or sex, if you prefer); and, most importantly, 
in the complex and human view of life it embodied. 


On this last point, I clash rather loudly with 
your correspondent KcDonald Henderson (February BFR). 
But if his letter is to my mind a nonsense, it is still 
a good letter in that it makes its critical assumptions 
fairly explicit, and thus brings them forward for 
debate. woreover, it reveals some perceptiveness, 
whereas if Ros Spain was sincere in stating that ‘the 
most powerful image after all is of an inconsequential 
female lying in the nude’, then the statement indicates 
extraordinary insensitivity of response to other images 
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in the film - especially that of the wife picking up 
the dead husband's shirt and, half-smiling, half- 
Weeping, beginning to clean the windows - a scene too 
complex to be accused of the over-simplification which 
is sentimentality. 


But back to Henderson and his view of the film as 

‘a critique of socialist realism’. hile it is true 
that Widerberg does implicitly criticize .the crude 
enthusiasms of the the protesters on occasions (although 
he is plainly on their side in the end: indeed, he 
would hardly have made the film if he wished to exalt 

- the good old capitalist society), it is inappropriate 
to view ‘Adalen 31" as a political statement of any 
straightforward bluntness.- What tiderberg has done is 
to show the human implications of political commitment, 
“and to demonstrate the human and moral crudity which is 
‘all too often a consequence of such commitment, without 
himself taking up any political attitude other than a 
sympathy of general intention with the strikers. 


In short, though it may remain true that in 
political terms ‘there can be no meaningful distinction 
between an ill-intentioned and a well-intentioned 
capitalist’ where a wage-cut is the aim of both, 
Widerberg would argue that in human terms there is a 
distinction. 


It is interesting that the Eastern European films 
of the last couple of years - 'The Switchboard 
Operator’, ‘Innocence Unprotected", 'A Blonde in Love’ 
and, best of them all, ‘Closely Observed Trains' ~ have 
moved away from political/patriotic gesture and concerned 
thecselves with trivia, frivolity, happiness. Political 
blanket distinctions do not operate in this area, and 
indeed the moral crudity of warfare is ironically con- 
trasted with the trivial yet much more real sexual and 
emotional delicacy depicted in 'Closely Observed Trains'. 


But, earlier and greater than all these, Janso's 

"My Lay Home* states the theme more seriously and 
tragically: the strugele (in this case against fascism) 

. is only worthwhile if it can put an end to blundering, 
myopic distinctions on simple national or political 
grounds; otherwise, it is self-defeating. Next to 
"Ny bay Home', 'Adalen 31' is relatively a slight 
work; but it nonetheless deserves criticism in its 
own terms rather than in the distorted dialectic which 
a crude application of socialist realistic political 
theory provides. 


Yours sincerely, 


. ; Martin Ryle 
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oe o le 
richard brooks — i 
escape, and its ignominious results, show the whole episode up 
as one of the 'sordid affairs’ which Raza mentions, and in 
which the disillusioned idealist takes part in an attempt to 
erase the past. 


Also, the central act of 'Revolution' with which the 
movie is concerned is, of course, Maria's prostitution to 
Grant, in order that her subsequent ransom will raise funds 
for Raza's campaign. Thus, in truth, the Revolution is 
equated with an act of prostitution; but, rather than ; 
perverting and discolouring the idealism of the revolutionaries, 
it points out, in fact, the virtues of necessity. Despite the 
superficial dishonour of the Revolution's means, the morality 
of the act remains intact. 


The outcome of the skirmish between Dolworth and 
Raza's men is that only the professional and the seriously- 
wounded bandit leader survive. Dolworth takes Raza with 
him, when they return to Grant's headquarters on the 
American side of the Mexican border. In a startling con- 
clusion, however, the professionals decide to liberate Raza 
and Maria, The nature of their mission entailed the fact 
that they should, if possible, return Maria to Grant. This 
condition they fulfil; they do, however, allow her to leave 
immediately afterwards. Thus, in their fulfilment of their 
mission, and in their subsequent liberation of Maria, they, 
too, reconcile professionalism and morality. The last shot 
of the movie, a backward tracking-shot of the four professionals, 
united side by side in the frame, indicates, not necessarily 
that all four are now instantly 'converted' to the revolution, 
but that the unity of Dolwerth's condition, object of the film, 
is now complete, A typical hero of Brooks, he has liberated 
himself from the 'shackles of the past' (Brooks himself, in 
POSITIF 95), and is now a new man. The euphoria of the 
ending in THE PROFESSIONALS is typical of Brooks - the 
only example of bleakness is in IN COLD BLOOD - for he is 
an intuitive optimist, incessantly postulating his liberal ethic 
through both the image and the written word. I has been a 
continual defect of his work in the cinema, however, that the 
role of the former has been minimized at the expense of the 
latter. In THE PROFESSIONALS, this is reversed - his 
mise-en-scene, in its muscularity, in its rigour, contradicts 
it. In his sixteenth movie, Richard Brooks asserts the 
efficacy of the cinematic image. 

PI. 
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